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THE COST OF CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


HE opening article in the November issue of this 
magazine described the nature, causes, conse- 
quences, and fallacies of the theory that happi- 
ness and welfare consist in the indefinite expan- 
sion and satisfaction of material wants. In the 

closing paragraph it was said that, “ even the majority of Catho- 
lics seem to hold to the Christian conception of wealth and of 
life only vaguely and theoretically, not clearly and practically.” 
Like other Christians, we speak much about the duty of avoid- 
ing excessive attachment to and misuse of wealth, but our ut- 
terances are mostly of the nature of platitudes. We do not 
often think into them any concrete meaning as to what precise- 
ly constitutes excessive attachment or misuse in the matter of 
food, clothing, houses, amusements, and “social” activities. 
Or, when our concepts are more specific, they are generally so 
liberal and lax as to fit only the very few whose offences under 
these heads are striking, notorious, and universally condemned. 
As a contribution toward more definite views and estimates, the 
present paper will attempt “to apply the Christian conception 
to the actual life of to-day, and to indicate more precisely the 
content of a reasonable standard of life.” 

According to the Christian teaching, man’s chief business on 
earth is to fit himself for the Life Beyond. This task he ful- 
fils by living up to the commandments of Christ and the moral 
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law of nature. As applying to the use of material goods and 
the satisfaction of material wants, the moral law may be sum- 
marized in the following sentences. The soul, its life, and its 
needs are intrinsically superior to the life and needs of the 
body. The intellect and the disinterested will are essentially 
higher faculties than the senses and the selfish will. Hence 
right human life consists, not in the indefinite satisfaction of 
material wants, but in striving to know more and more, and to 
love more and more, the best that is to be known and loved, 
namely, God and, in proportion to their resemblance to him, 
his creatures. It demands that man shall satisfy the cravings 
of his animal and lower nature only to the extent that is com- 
patible with a reasonable attention to the things of the mind 
and spirit. The senses and their demands are not on the same 
moral level as the reason; they are of subordinate worth and 
importance; they perform the function of instruments. When- 
ever they are made co-ordinate with, or superior to, the reason, 
whenever they are indulged so far as to interfere with the nor- 
mal life and activity of the reason, there occur moral disorder, 
perversion of function, and unrighteous conduct. Similarly, when- 
ever the selfish encroaches upon the disinterested will—as when 
we satisfy our senses with goods that ought to go to the neigh- 
bor, when we indulge such passions as envy and hatred, or 
when we expend upon our minds the time and energy that 
ought to be given to family, neighbor, or country—the moral 
order is inverted and violated. 

Thus far the moral law of reason and nature. The super- 
natural, the Christian, moral law is frankly ascetic; not in the 
sense that it imposes upon all persons the Evangelical Counsels 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, but inasmuch as it requires 
men to wage a continuous struggle against many of the crav- 
ings of appetite, and to deny many desires and ambitions which 
are dear to self. Except the child subordinate his will to that 
of his parents; his love of play to the demands of school; _ his 
desire of possession to reasonable self-discipline; his selfishness 
and cruelty to the just claims of his playmates, he will grow 
into a self- willed, passionate, and unlovable youth. He will be 
the antithesis of the Christian type. The Christian young man 
or young woman enters into a series of relations in which the 
need of self-denial is intensified and widened. Purity demands 
rigid control of the desires of the flesh; temperance requires 
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careful self-restraint in eating and drinking; justice enjoins re- 
spect for the rights and goods of others, notwithstanding the 
powerful, manifold, and insidious impulses that make for the 
violation of this precept; the law of labor forbids indulging the 
tendency to idleness and slothfulness; charity commands the de- 
nial of that self-satisfaction, self-comfort, and self-assertion, which 
are incompatible with the claims of Christian brotherhood. 
Christianity is ascetic in the stricter sense of the term when it 
urges, nay, requires men to do without many things which are 
in themselves lawful, in order that they may be the better able 
to pass by the things that are unlawful. The words of St. Paul 
concerning the athlete who “refrains himself from all things,” 
express the true Christian theory and practice. 

Both the natural and the Christian laws of conduct are, con- 
sequently, opposed to the current ideals of life and welfare. 
Both demand that the power to do without shall be cultivated 
to such a degree that the lower nature in man shall be kept in 
constant subjection to the higher. Both deny that it is lawful 
for man to satisfy all wants indifferently, or to seek the indefi- 
nite expansion and satisfaction of his material wants. 

Concerning the value of material goods, the teaching of the 
Divine Founder of Christianity is clear and forcible. Consider 
a few of his pronouncements: “It is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” ‘‘ Woe to you rich.” ‘‘ Blessed are 
you poor.” ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth.” 
‘‘For a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things that 
he possesseth.” ‘‘ Be not solicitous as to what you shall eat, or 
what you shall drink, or what you shall put on.” ‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” ‘You cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.” “If thou wouldst be perfect, go sell what thou hast and 
give to the poor, and come follow me.” The doctrine of these 
texts is remote, indeed, from the theory that right life consists 
in the ever-widening and varying of material wants, and the 
ever fuller and more diversified satisfaction of them. In many 
places, and under many different forms, Christ insists that ma- 
terial possessions are unimportant for the child of God, and that 
those who have much wealth will find it almost impossible to 
get into his kingdom. 

The great Fathers of the Church used strong, almost ex- 
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treme language in describing the dangers of riches, and de- 
nouncing the men of wealth of their time. Many of them are 
so severe that they have been, incorrectly however, classified as 
socialists. St. Thomas Aquinas declared that although man can- 
not entirely disregard the pursuit and the possession of exter- 
nal goods, he ought to seek them with moderation, and in con- 
formity with the demands of a simple life. Essentially the same 
views have been held and taught by all the representative au- 
thorities of the Church throughout the Middle Ages, and down 
to the present hour. Neither Christ nor his Church has ever 
sanctioned the theory that right and reasonable life requires 
magnificent houses, furnishings, equipage, and entertainment ; 
sumptuous food and splendid apparel; costly recreation and 
luxurious amusements. 

Let us apply these general truths and principles to the use 
of material goods and the process of satisfying material wants, 
with a view to more definite and particular conclusions. To 
begin with, we can enclose the field of material welfare by cer- 
tain upper and lower limits, within which 99 of every 100 per- 
sons must have a place if they are to enjoy satisfactory condi- 
tions of Christian living. It would seem that these conditions 
are lacking whenever an average-sized family in one of the 
larger American cities receives an annual income of less than 
$1,000. In another place (“A Living Wage’’) the writer has 
estimated $600 as the equivalent of a decent livelihood in some 
of the cities of the country; but he had in mind the very small- 
est amount that would suffice, not the amount that is required 
for a certain reasonable amplitude, security, and contentment, 
which, though not perhaps absolutely necessary, are normal and 
highly desirable. When the family income falls below $1,000 
per year, the quality and amount of food; the size, appearance, 
adornment, and equipment of the home; the kind of clothes; 
the scant provision for sickness, accidents, and old age; the 
lack of sufficient means for recreation, books, newspapers, charity, 
and religion; and the oppressively real fear of want, will sub- 
ject the members of the family to severe temptations that would 
be unfelt, or much less keenly felt, if the income were above 
the figure named. Insufficient and monotonous food increases 
the craving for strong drink; shabby clothes make persons 
ashamed to appear among their fellows, and lead to loss of 
self-respect, discouragement, and discontent; an unattractive 
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home produces similar results, and impels some members of the 
family to seek outside associations, perhaps in the saloon; lack 
of provision for the untoward contingencies of life fosters dis- 
couragement and discontent which are harmful to thrift and in- 
dustry, and productive of irreligion and envy of the neighbor; 
inability to contribute to religion causes men to remain away 
from church, while the absence of reading matter leaves the 
mind barren; insufficiency of recreation is injurious to health, 
efficiency, and contentment. All these evils are, indeed, rela- 
tive. They are felt by families above as well as by those be- 
low the $1,000 limit. Nevertheless, they inflict serious, objec- 
tive injury upon one hundred of the latter to one of the former. 

How shall we define the upper limit of family expenditure 
that is compatible with decent Christian living? The question 
may at first sight seem preposterous, inasmuch as reasonable 
life is possible at many different stages above the decent mini- 
mum. Yet if the Christian view of life is correct, the maximum 
as well as the minimum ought to be susceptible of concrete 
statement. If expenditures for material goods begin to be harm- 
ful as soon as the limits of moderation are passed and the satis-. 
faction of the senses comes into conflict with the life of the 
spirit, those limits ought to be capable of definition in terms of 
goods and of money. To deny this is implicitly to defend the 
theory that right life consists in the indefinite satisfaction of in- 
definitely expanding wants. 

In the matter of shelter the maximum for an average-sized fam- 
ily—husband and wife and four or five children—would seem to 
be a house of about twelve rooms. Obviously the mere fact that 
the residence contains a larger number of rooms does not con- 
stitute a serious impediment to reasonable living. Not the 
quantity of housing, but its accidentals and accessories, is the 
important consideration. Not the rooms in excess of twelve, 
but what they generally bring in their train, makes the differ- 
ence. When the limit here set down is passed, it is not addi- 
tional comfort in the legitimate sense of that term that is de- 
sired, but rather accommodations for numerous servants, facili- 
ties for elaborate social functions, and the consciousness of oc- 
cupying as large or as imposing a dwelling as some neighbor 
or neighbors. Such a house will usually involve adornment, 
furnishings, and equipment which will be distinguished more 

for costliness, richness, and magnificence than simply for beauty, 
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All these and many other ends which assume prominence 
about the time that the twelve room limit is exceeded, do create 
real and serious hindrances to decent Christian living. Chief 
among these hindrances are: a great waste of time, energy, 
thought, and money; many other demoralizing conditions that 
seem to be inseparable from sumptuous dwellings and the in- 
dividual and social life therein fostered; the inevitable intensi- 
fication of the passion of envy; the desire to outdo one’s neigh- 
bors in the splendor of material possessions, and in outward show 
generally; a diminution of sincerity in social relations; a lessened 
consciousness of the reality and the universality of Christian 
brotherhood; and finally, immersion to such a degree in the 
things of matter that the higher realities of life are easily for- 
gotten or ignored. 

Satisfaction of the food-want becomes excessive when the 
appetite is stimulated or pampered to the injury of health, and 
when victuals come to be prized for their capacity to please the 
palate rather than for their power to nourish. These conditions 
are reached sooner than most persons realize. Habitually to 
pass by plain food, and to seek the tenderest and most delicate 
grades, implies a condition in which the digestive organs are 
being overtaxed. Mere variety in the articles of diet, when ex- 
tended beyond moderate bounds, produces the same result. A 
liberal use of the accidentals, such as, condiments, relishes, ex- 
quisite desserts, is likewise harmful. Even a nice attention to 
the preparation and serving of the food, easily produces undue 
and injurious stimulation of the appetite. These physical ex- 
cesses, or extravagances, are generally accompanied by evils of 
the moral order. The pleasure-giving aspects of diet and of eat- 
ing become too prominent, and are too carefully sought. There 
is an excessive attention to the satisfaction of the food- want, 
which constitutes one form of the vice of gluttony. From it 
follows a lessening of control over other appetites; for the power 
of governing the senses is a unified thing which becomes 
weakened as a whole whenever it suffers injury in any part- 
Failure to control the food-appetite, for example, reduces the 
ability to govern the sex-appetite. Finally, the limits of reason 
are exceeded when the accessories of eating, as the service, the 
dishes, the dining-room furniture, are distinguished chiefly for 
their costliness, richness, and magnificence. 

With regard to clothing, there is excess as soon as the de- 
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sire to be dressed comfortably and decently becomes less promi- 
nent than the desire for conspicuousness, richness, elaborateness, 
splendor. All these are refinements, artificial complications, of 
the process of satisfying the clothing-want. When they come 
to be regularly sought after, they cause a waste of money and 
a deterioration of character. There is waste of money, inas- 
much as these ends are relatively—indeed, we might say, ab- 
solutely—of no importance to reasonable living. The character 
suffers through the indulgence of the passion for distinction in 
mere possessions, and the passions of pride, vanity, and envy. 
It is obviously impossible to draw with precision the line which 
separates comfort, decency, and simple beauty from conspicu- 
ousness, richness, elaborateness, splendor; but the several esti- 
mates of a carefully-selected committee would probably show a 
fairly close agreement. 

The tests of simplicity, moderation, and comparative inex- 
pensiveness mark off the reasonable from the unreasonable in 
the matter of amusement and recreation. When these condi- 
tions are present all the legitimate demands of these wants are 
abundantly supplied. The spirits are refreshed, the energies are 
relaxed, the faculties are recreated. When these bounds are 
exceeded, when amusements and recreation become elaborate, 
manifold, and costly, or when they are elevated to a place 
among the important aims of life, there occurs a perversion 
which is injurious both physically and morally. Time and 
money are wasted, energy is expended in the feverish pursuit of 
new forms of amusement, satiety and disappointment increase, 
and the temptations to unrighteous conduct are multiplied. Even 
the practice of making extensive and frequent sojourns in foreign 
countries, while possessing some educational advantayes, con- 
sumes time and money out of all proportion to the resulting 
benefits. In many cases its chief effect is to satisfy jaded cur- 
iosity, fill up heavy-hanging time, or feed the passions of vanity 
and conscious superiority. 

The activities that are denominated “social” afford perhaps 
the most striking indication of the distinction between the reason- 
able and the meretricious in the satisfaction of material wants. 
There is a certain moderate scale of social activity and enter- 
tainment in which the exercises, the dress, the refreshments, 
and all the other accessories, are distinguished by a certain 
naturalness and simplicity. Where these conditions (which are 
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more easily recognized than described) are verified, the usual 
result is a maximum of enjoyment and right human feeling. 
When these limits are passed; when the chief concern is about 
the accessories of the entertainment rather than the promotion 
of kindly human intercourse and enjoyment; when the main 
object is to emulate the elaborateness, costliness, or magnifi- 
cence of some other “ function ’’—genuine enjoyment and kindly 
feeling are generally less than in the simpler conditions, while 
the damage to purse, health, nerves, and character is almost 
invariably greater. 

The foregoing paragraphs may be concretely summarized in 
the statement that the annual expenditure for all purposes ex- 
cept religion and charity, in the case of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of moderately-sized families, ought not to exceed $6,500. 
This amount should suffice for intellectual and educational 
needs, as well as for those of the physical order. Since the 
outlay for religion and charity ought to be in proportion to 
income, it cannot be included in a general estimate of the 
maximum decent cost of living. Of the families that at pres- 
ent expend more than $6,500 for the purposes named, the 
great majority would be gainers, physically, mentally, and 
morally, if they did not go beyond that limit. Probably the 
range of expenditure which would afford the best conditions of 
Christian life for a considerable majority of all American fam- 
ilies, lies between $2,000 and $5,000 per annum. 

The attempt to state so precisely and to define so narrowly 
the cost of living according to the Christian rule of life, will 
probably strike many as presumptuous, preposterous, artificial, 
arbitrary. Nevertheless, if one is sincere, if one wishes to write 
to any serious purpose, if one intends to get beyond empty 
platitudes, one must make some such attempt and in some such 
terms. And the writer is perfectly willing to have his estimate 
subjected to criticism, to criticism as definite and concrete as 
the estimate itself. He is quite confident that, with very rare 
exceptions, $6,500 dollars will seem ample to cover all reason- 
able family expenditures for housing, food, clothing, amuse- 
ments and recreation, social activities, education, and the needs 
of the mind. When families go beyond this figure they are 
satisfying wants which in the interests of the best Christian 
life ought to be denied. In so far as the added amount is 
spent on a house, its principal effect is to increase not legiti- 
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mate comfort, but pride, vanity, waste of time, and unsocial 
feelings of superiority. In so far as it is expended for dress, 
it produces the same results, and makes persons unduly at- 
tendant to and dependent upon wants that are unnecessary, 
artificial, and fundamentally ignoble. In so far as it goes for 
food, it does not mean more nourishment, but some injury to 
health, and an undue attachment to the lower or animal self. 
In so far as it is exchanged for amusements, recreation, or so- 
cial activities, the same and other vices are fostered without 
any counterbalancing good result. In so far as it is employed 
for the satisfaction of the needs of the mind—well, no con- 
siderable portion of the extra amount is so employed in the 
actual life of to-day. If it is it goes in almost all cases to pur- 
chase rare or costly editions of books, or masterpieces of paint- 
ing or sculpture. Many of these minister not to the esthetic 
sense so much as to the desire for things that are costly, 
unique, conspicuous. The intellectual and esthetic needs ob- 
tain a more adequate and a more rational satisfaction in the 
family of the average college professor than in the family of 
the average rich man, yet the income of the latter rarely ex- 
ceeds $5,000 a year. : 

Where the family expends more than $6,500 for the six 
classes of wants enumerated, the results, except in a few cases, 
will be harmful to Christian life, inasmuch as the senses will be 
exalted to the detriment of the higher will and the reason, the 
altruistic qualities will be unable to obtain reasonable develop- 
ment in the midst of so many influences making for selfishness, 
and the character will grow soft, while the power to do with- 
out will grow weak. 

The belief that men can live noble, religious, and intel- 
lectual lives in the presence of abundant material satisfaction, 
is well called by the economist, Charles Perin, ‘‘ the most terrible 
seduction of our time.’’ It counts among its adherents even 
the majority of Catholics. Whether they have little or much 
of this satisfaction, they long for more, and are willing to run 
the risk of the resulting demoralization. Nay, there are Catho- 
lics, both clerical and lay, who realize that the majority of 
their co-religionists whose expenditures are above the level de- 
scribed in these pages would be “better off” in the true, the 
Catholic, sense of these words, below that level; yet these same 
Catholics rejoice when their friends reach that scale of ex- 
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penditure. So great is the power of a dominant popular fal- 
lacy ! 

Of course there is no intention of asserting that the great 
majority of those who exceed the $6,500 limit, will be unable 
to save their souls. All that is asserted is that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of a@// families, and the great majority of families 
whose expenditures are actually above that limit, would lead 
more—much more—reasonable, noble, Christian lives if their 
outlay were below it, but above $1,000. 

Perhaps the strongest objection against the maximum set 
down here will be made on behalf of ‘‘ social position.” Larger, 
much larger, expenditures seem to many persons to be justified 
and necessary in order to maintain that rank in society, that 
place among their fellows, that standard of living to which they 
have become accustomed. To sink below this scale would be a 
hardship and a departure from what they and their friends 
have come to regard as decent living. Now the requirements 
of social rank are among the legitimate needs that ought to be 
regularly met; for, as St. Thomas expresses it, “ no one ought 
to live unbecomingly.” In their discussions concerning the 
duties of almsgiving and of restitution, the theologians have 
always made definite and liberal allowance for this class of needs. 
Let us remember, however, that their estimates and conclusions 
reflect the social conditions of the Middle Ages, when the 
higher conveniences and the luxuries which absorb the greater 
part of the expenditures of the well-to-do classes to-day, were 
practically all unknown; when most of the exceptional outlay 
was for servants, attendance, and the other accompaniments of 
public power; and when high social rank had its basis less in 
wealth than in public or quasi-public authority and functions. 
Reference was for thé most part to rulers, members of the 
nobility, and public officials. Large concessions were made to 
their demands on behalf of social position, in order to safe- 
guard their functions and influence among the people. In other 
words, the chief reason was a social one: the people demanded 
a certain magnificence in the lives of their rulers and of the 
other wielders of social authority. 

No such considerations can be urged in favor of the rich in 
a country like ours. Neither popular welfare, nor popular senti- 
ment, nor any sane interpretation of decent or becoming living, 
will justify expenditures in excess of $6,500 per year. If any 
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serious defense of them is to be attempted, it must be based 
upon the assumption that any reduction of them would injure 
the morals or the self-respect of persons who had long been 
accustomed to this scale of living. That any permanent de- 
terioration in conduct or character would overtake any con- 
siderable fraction of those who would descend to the $6,500 
level, is a supposition that may be summarily dismissed. It is 
overwhelmingly probable that after a short time of adjustment 
to the new conditions, the ‘‘descenders,”” with rare exceptions, 
would be stronger morally than before. The hypothetical in- 
jury to self-respect does not deserve serious consideration, in- 
asmuch as it refers to a false self-respect, a fear of being 
looked down upon by those who have false standards of worth, 
dignity, and decency. The self-respect which is based upon the 
extravagant satisfaction of material wants, and conditioned by 
the approval of those who believe in that sort of thing, ought 
to be trampled upon and eradicated. 

Suppose that Mr. Carnegie, who has declared that the duty 
of the man of wealth is “‘to set an example of modest, unos- 
tentatious living, shunning display or extravagance,” were to 
take these words seriously, interpreting them according to their 
ordinary acceptation, and to move from his sumptuous Fifth 
Avenue mansion into a comfortable, medium-sized house in a 
respectable, middle-class neighborhood, there to live on a scale 
of simple and moderate comfort. Does any one think that he 
would suffer any real loss of self-respect, honor, reputation, 
public appreciation, or influence for good? On the contrary, 
he would gain in all these regards. Not the least of his gains 
would be his enhanced credit for seriousness and sincerity. 
And his experience would be duplicated by every rich man 
and rich woman who would make the experiment. 

Those who would take this step would be better off, not 
only in character and public esteem, but even as regards con- 
tentment and happiness. At least, this would be the result if 
practically all who are now above the $6,500 level were to place 
themselves below it; for the principal factor impelling men to 
believe in the worth of luxurious living, namely, the social 
worship of luxury, would have disappeared. It is the popular 
faith in the happiness-producing power of abundant material 
satisfaction that leads the possessor of such satisfaction to cling 
to it. In reality it causes a greater slavery of the mind to the 
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senses, and increases anxiety, worry, and satiety. ‘In propor- 
tion .as a man strives to exalt and secure himself through ex- 
ternal goods, he falls back wretchedly upon himself, and expe- 
riences an increase of dissatisfaction and ennui” (Perin, De Ja 
Richesse, p. 11). 

If only a few were to make the experiment, they would 
undoubtedly suffer considerable mental anguish, but it would 
be only temporary. Besides, it would be more than offset by 
the increase of mental and moral freedom, by a deeper and 
truer self-respect, and by the genuine approval of the larger 
and saner part of the community. 

The foregoing discussion may be profitably supplemented by 
a word on the social aspects of excessive living expenditures. 
Beyond doubt, a scale of living in excess of the maximum 
limit defined in these pages renders the overwhelming majority 
of those who adopt it less able and less willing to make sac- 
tifices for the public good, whether on the field of battle, in 
public life, or through any other form of social service. It 
makes great achievements in art, science, or literature morally 
impossible, for the simple reason that it reduces to a minimum 
the power to abstain, to endure, to wait patiently for large re- 
sults. Nor is this all. For every person who lives according 
to this pernicious standard, there are thousands who are un- 
able to do so, yet who adopt it as their ideal, and strive to 
imitate it so far as they are able. Hence these, too, suffer im- 
measurable hurt in their capacity for self-sacrifice, generosity, 
and disinterested social service. All the lessons of history point 
unhesitatingly to the conclusion that social no less than indi- 
vidual welfare, is best promoted by moderate living. President 
Roosevelt has stated this truth in terms that ought to be com- 
mitted to memory and constantly pondered by every one of 
his countrymen: “In the last analysis a healthy State can ex- 
ist only when the men and women who make it lead clean, 
vigorous, healthy lives; when the children are so trained that 
‘they shall endeavor, not to shirk difficulties, but to overcome 
them, not to seek ease, but to know how to wrest triumph 
from toil and risk. The man must be glad to do a man’s work, 
to dare and endure, and to labor; to keep himself, and to 
keep those dependent upon him. The woman must be the 
housewife, the helpmeet of the homemaker, the wise and fear- 
less mother of many children” (Zhe Strenuous Life, p. 5). 
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In the opinion of the writer, there are five hundred chances to 
one that a family will realize these conditions much more fully 
below than above the $6,500 level. 

A stock objection to the doctrine here defended, rests on 
the assertion that every community needs some examples of 
life on a scale of material magnificence, in order to prevent the 
dulling and deadening effect of monotonous mediocrity. Pre- 
cisely why all the real and solid effects of variety could not be 
had within the limits set in this paper, is not easily seen. 
The satisfaction and the uplifting influence that are derived by 
the masses from the contemplation of palatial residences, splen- 
did raiment and equipages, and the other public manifestations 
of excessive expenditure, would be vastly overtopped by the 
benefits that would follow the investment of this money in de- 
cent habitations for the poor, schools, hospitals, parks, play- 
grounds, art galleries, and pyblic concerts. . There would also 
be a decrease of social hatred, envy, and discontent. At any 
rate a reduction of ninety per cent in the number of the ex- 
isting instances of magnificent living, would, owing to the com- 
parative rarity of the phenomenon, increase the impression 
made upon the minds and imaginations of the masses. 

The argument on behalf of lavish expenditures for works of 
art in private residences, is likewise of little value. The as- 
sistance and encouragement given to artists would be equally 
great if these purchases were made for the benefit of public 
galleries. 

It must be admitted that luxurious living benefits industry 
in so far as it prevents an excessive accumulation of capital, 
and increases the demand for the products of capital and in- 
dustry; but the money thus spent would be doubly beneficial 
if it were employed in works of public and private benevolence. 

No direct reference has been made in the present paper to 
the question of great private fortunes. While these are a nec- 
essary condition of excessive standards of living, they are sep- 
arable, at least in theory, from the latter, and present a dis- 
tinct problem. The sole object of these pages has been to de- 
fine as precisely as possible the range of expenditure which is 
most compatible with—which, indeed, may be called normal 
for—Christian living. Describing this in terms of dollars 
may, at first sight, seem ridiculous. Nevertheless, those who 
admit the soundness of the underlying principles cannot set 
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aside the estimate with a wave of the hand. Possibly they 
will find that it is not easily overthrown by concrete argu- 
ment. Throughout the article the writer has had chiefly in 
mind Catholics. For they too are, to a deplorable extent, 
under the delusion that valuable life consists in the indefinite 
satisfaction of material wants. This delusion injures those 
who are below as well as those who are above the reasonable 
maximum. The former are discontented where they ought 
to be well satisfied, and envious where they ought to be 
thankful because of the temptations that they have escaped. 
The latter frequently see their children grow weak in faith and 
character, while they themselves become worldly, cold, and un- 
generous. The contributions to religion, charity, or education 
by Catholics who live sumptuously, by all Catholics, indeed, 
who exceed the bounds of simple and moderate living, are, gen- 
erally speaking, utterly inadequate as compared with their in- 
come. Herein consists the inordinate attachment to wealth which 
is contrary to the Christian principle. It is no longer that 
ridiculous passion for gold which obsessed the misers of our 
nursery tales; it is simply the striving for and indulgence in 
excessive amounts of material satisfaction. 
The St. Paul Seminary. 


FOoTNOTE.—It ought not to be necessary to remind the reader that wherever a sharp 
eomparison is made between the moral dangers besetting those below and those above the 
$6,500 limit, the statement must be taken in a general sense. For example: The family that 
expends $6,490 is evidently in substantially the same situation as the one whose annual out- 
lay is $6,510. 
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AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 
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CHAPTER XI, 





wRNOUL kept fairly steadily to the course of studies 
a: mapped out for him, working less at the legal 
classes than at those in which individual wit and 
brilliance told. While he heard much on all hands 
of the extraordinary ability of Maitre William, as 
he got, day by day, more in touch with the current life of 
the University, he kept, more or less, to the classes at St. Vic- 
tor’s, with, occasionally, a lecture at Notre Dame or one of the 
other already noted schools. 

His curiosity took him to the Sorbonne and St. Geneviéve, 
and even to St. Jacques and the Cordeliers. At St. Jacques 
he had heard Master Elias Bruneto, and John of Rochelle at 
the Franciscans. And he had seen both John Fidanza, better 
known as Brother Bonaventure, and Thomas the Neapolitan, who 
had come to Paris with a brilliant reputation already gained at 
Cologne. Of the two, he certainly preferred the Dominican 
brother. A certain class prejudice was in his favor. He was 
at least a gentleman born, even if he did hold such curious 
views with regard to the seculars. And what he said seemed 
to have some sense in it. 

At any rate, the sentences that came so slowly from his 
lips were trenchant; and his dialectic, though far more heavy, 
was also far more brilliant than that of Maitre Louis. He was 
lecturing on a very dry and uninteresting subject, so Arnoul 
thought; and he could not understand how it was that he had 
such a large following of scholars filling up his lecture hall. 

He did not go a second time. His prejudice in favor of 
the secular party increased rather than diminished; for he was 
getting hand in glove with the little faction among the schol- 


* Copyright in United States, Great Britain, and Ireland. The Missionary Society of St. 
Paul the Apostle in the State of New York. 
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ars at St. Victor’s that acknowledged Maitre Louis as its lead- 
er and the exponent of its principles. 

The University, he discovered; was just then split up into 
a great number of these little factions. There were few of the 
colleges that had not taken up their stand on the one side or 
the other of the burning controversy; and the students outside 
the colleges, though more than likely they hardly realized the 
issue at stake, were as venomous and bitter as partisans could 
well be. For the most part, and with few exceptions, they 
were on the secular side; and as there were practically no in- 
fluences to restrain them, they did not stop short at words or 
arguments, but used their fists and weapons as well. 

Arnoul was coming back one day, along the Rue St. Jacques, 
from the Petit Pont with Maitre Louis and another of his 
friends, when they heard a great commotion going on behind 
St. Julien’s Church. Gripping their sticks they rushed round 
the corner. It was a pair of begging friars—or rather, had. 
been, for one had taken to his heels and was making off as 
fast as his legs could carry him through the crooked streets. 
A crowd of men and boys stood round the remaining friar, 
some of them drunk, some sober, but all abusive and threaten- 
ing. The poor man was shaking and had changed his cry for 
alms into a prayer for mercy. ‘‘ Good gentlemen all,” he quav- 
ered, “have pity on a poor friar! I have done naught to 
anger you. I am but a poor brother of the Preachers crying 
for alms. Ow!” he cried, as the first cudgel caught him on 
the arm from which his alms-basket hung. ‘‘Ow! For the 
love of God! Holy Virgin, protect me! Ow! Good masters, 
spare me! Ow!” 

He danced about, trying to avoid the cudgels aimed at him, 
for the crowd had quite lost its reason by now. They looked 
upon the unfortunate friar as the embodiment of the Domini- 
can order, and remembered in a muddled way what they were 
pleased to consider their wrongs, their grievances against it. 

There was no responsible member of the University within 
sight, and a sheer lust of torment had seized upon the schol- 
ars. Those who had been drinking lurched about, striking at 
the friar, but as often as not contriving to fetch a ringing blow 
on the head of one of their companions. It threatened to be- 
come a general mé/ée. A woman—there were several slatternly 
women standing on the fringe of the crowd, out of harm’s 
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way—shrieked out vile abuse and urged the students on. At 
length—for the scrimmage had taken an ugly look and knives 
were drawn—one of the least drunken of the lot rushed tor- 
ward and seized the friar’s basket. He was a big, burly fellow 
from Scandinavia. Arnoul had had him pointed out to him as 
one of the strongest men in the English nation. Reckless of 
the blows, that would have cracked a less thick skull, he forced 
the shaven head, with a crash of breaking twigs, through the 
bottom of the wicker basket. The broken meats and bits of 
bread fell in a shower round the unhappy man. His face was 
besmeared and bleeding, for the rough ends of the dry willow 
twigs had cut and scratched his head. His habit was stained 
with grease and filth. A general guffaw burst from the stu- 
dents and women, the voices of the latter rising shrill and dis- 
cordant in the narrow street. The friar was frightened half 
out of his wits. He stood there rolling his eyes, invoking the 
saints, crying for mercy, trying vainly to get at his face to 
wipe the blood from’ it, like one distraught. One drunken 
German was still rushing about brandishing a stout club; but 
he slipped on a greasy mass that had fallen from the friar’s 
basket and tumbled, cursing thickly in his own language, to 
the ground. The crowd laughed the more. It was beginning 
to regain its easy-going good-humor. The friar moved his head 
from side to side as far as his unusual collar would permit, 
still rolling his eyes and muttering appeals to the “good gen- 
tlemen all,” until he flopped down upon the cobbles and sat 
in the midst of the debris of his morning’s begging, staring 
helplessly at his tormentors. 

How it would have ended I know not, had not a whispered 
warning—“ The Guard!”—split up the crowd and sent them 
flying right and left through the tortuous streets and intersect- 
ing lanes. Maitre Louis and Arnoul made away with the rest 
and left the two in the middle of the road, the shaven head of 
the one pitifully and ludicrously bobbing up and down in its 
collar of broken twigs, the other lying prone beside him. 

Such sights, and worse, were far from infrequent; and Arnoul 
soon became accustomed to them. But he worked on steadily 
at his studies, none the less, thinking of his Devon home and 
his brother, of the great things he was to do. He had his rel- 
iquary always about his neck—the golden reliquary with the 
splinter of the Holy Cross that the Lady Sibilla had given him; 

VOL. LXXXVI.—38 
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and from time to time—not very often it is true, since the voy- 
age was a long one—he had news of Buckfast and Woodleigh, 


‘and sometimes even of Moreleigh, by monks or pilgrims jour- 


neying through Paris. 

The news, scarce as it was, was good and always welcome; 
and when Abbot Benet had passed through on his way to Citeaux 
again in the following year, he had listened to a long and de- 
tailed account of all that was happening at home. Helion was 
dead and had left much property to the Abbey. Roger and 
Budd were well and happy; but they both missed him sorely— 
or said they did. Isobel was more tyrannical than ever; and 
Sir Guy was, as usual, working hard at Woodleigh and help- 
ing the Moreleigh priest, who had become a chronic invalid, in- 
cessantly. 

“Your brother will kill himself with work,” said the Abbot 
with evident approval. ‘‘ He is a most zealous priest and a true 
Christian.” 

“ And how is Vipont?” asked Arnoul tentatively. ‘ Guy 
must have a great deal to do with him now, if Sir John is so 
unwell!” 

Abbot Benet frowned. “ Vipont is as well as usual and as 
quarrelsome as ever. He is making trouble over his fief at 
Holne now. His land joins ours. But what interest have you 
in Sir Sigar?’”’ The Abbot looked his question as well as 
spoke it. 

“None”; replied the boy, blushing in spite of himself. 
“That is to say, practically none. But I thought Guy—” 

**And how are you doing yourself?” asked the monk, in- 
terrupting him. “I shall have to give Sir Guy an account of 
you when I return. I can see that you are well. But your 
studies—? Your work?” 

The interview veered to the lad’s doings in Paris; the Ab- 
bot listening without any comment to all that he had to tell him. 

But on the whole Arnoul was drifting. The Abbot carried 
back a glowing account of him to Buckfast and Woodleigh. 
The canons at St. Victor’s had endorsed his statements as to 
work and studies. He himself would have been surprised had 
he been able to realize how far he had changed. But it was 
true, nevertheless. Maitre Louis had not proved the best of 
mentors and Arnoul looked up to him and admired him so that 
he would not hear a word against him from any one. Maitre 
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Giles had tried to speak to him once; but he had been silenced 
by Arnoul’s prompt anger. Nor could he even countenance 
any of his own misgivings that made themselves felt as Louis 
showed more and more of that extraordinary and complex char- 
acter that lay hidden under his affectation of dialectic and in- 
difference. 

On one occasion they had gone to a tavern together. It 
was at the time of the evening walk, when public lectures were 
over. When they reached the great street of St. Jacques, Mai- 
tre Louis spoke confidentially. ‘ A little wine for the stomach’s 
sake! It is the counsel of St. Paul. After decretals it helps 
the digestion. And I know a famous wine seller close at hand 
where we can have the choicest.” 

His companion did not demur; and, turning a corner, they 
entered the cabaret. 

It was very dark and somewhat thick with the stale fumes 
of wine; but it was certainly a cut above the filthy tavern in 
the Rue St. Jacques. Louis was evidently a well-known patron 
of the host, and at once began to speak with him and with the 
other frequenters of the place. 

‘Your best!” he commanded. ‘“ Your best, Messire Julien! 
Bring it out! I have brought you a new companion, a brave 
fellow and an Englishman, who desires the freedom of your 
hospitality. What! Jacques le Boiteux!—at this time of day! 
Why, even I would not be here now, if it were notin the exe- 
cution of a plain duty!” 

“Duty,” laughed Maitre Jacques le Boiteux thickly. ‘“’Tis 
a duty that is welcome none the less, my excellent doctor. 
Aales, my girl, look at Maitre Louis! He comes hither at the 
call of duty!” And Maitre Jacques joined with Aales in a 
laugh at the bare idea. 

“Duty,” he continued, grinning all over his pimply face. 
“Duty! Of course it isaduty! ’Tis a duty that brings me here 
too! ’Tis a duty that brings Aales! We have all come be- 
cause of duty!’ He embraced the eight or ten scholars, serv- 
ing men, and women in a grandiose sweep of his hand. 

“TI shall prove to you, my good Maitre Louis, by the Or- 
ganon of Aristotle and Porphyry his Isagoge that it is a duty! 
You will admit that the Manicheans are the most damnable 
heretics, to begin with?” 

“TI admit nothing, Maitre Jacques. You will prove in as 
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many arguments as you please, and just as many points as you 
please. But I am here to drink mine host’s good wine and not 
to chop logic with a lawyer. Logic for the schools, say I; not 
for the wine house! ” 

“Ha! Jeannette, my beauty, here is a new suitor for your 
fair hand! Come hither, girl, and make the acquaintance of 
Maitre Arnoul the Englishman! If you are off with me, there 
is no reason why you should not love my friends. Now, don’t 
you be jealous, my Thomassine; don’t sulk over there in a 
corner! Here am I getting Blanches Mains out of the way, 
that I may talk to you by yourself!” And he laughed brutally. 

Arnoul shrank from the rough tone of familiarity and the 
laugh. This was a side of the Gascon’s character that he cer- 
tainly had not seen before, for Louis had dropped for the 
moment his habitual mask of gravity and learning and un- 
covered what lay beneath it. He was learning much of Paris 
and the scholars under the Gascon’s tutelage. He did not like 
the laugh and he did not like the words; but, ashamed of him- 
self for his dislike of both, he turned to the really beautiful 
girl who made her way over towards him. 

“So you are Arnoul the Englishman,” she said, her lips 
parting in a smile over two rows of pearly teeth. ‘‘I have 
heard that pig Louis speak of you so often. And he has not 
lied,” she continued, frankly scrutinizing his face and form. 
“He said you were an Apollo, or a Paris. I don’t know them; 
but they must be fine fellows if they are anything like you.” 

Messire Julien’s wine was good; and the company, when he 
had got over his initial dislike of Maitre Jacques le Boiteux, 
and forgotten the manner of his introduction, Arnoul found 
charming enough. It was the first, but by no means the last 
visit he paid to Julien’s tavern. 

So he continued studying the crabbed pages at St. Victor’s, 
and reading, without altogether understanding it, the living 
book of human nature that lay opened before his eyes. He 
began to think it a fine thing to boast and swagger about as 
others did; and spent far more than he could afford on clothes 
and ornament, frequently making his way to the town on the 
other bank of the Seine, to visit the shops and make pur- 
chases. Old Ben Israel noted him down with a shrewd leer as 
a future client, and bowed until his four fringes touched the 
earth whenever he met him. 
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Arnoul had indeed fitted himself out in fine garments that 
made him look far more like a courtier than a student. He 
had exchanged his Devon homespun for a gay dress in which 
camlet, and even silk, were made up; and he had procured a 
high, conical felt hat, a new and special creation of Messire 
Richart Bon Valet. This he wore on special days, when he 
left his books behind him and went off on some escapade with 
Maitre Louis or alone. He spent hours on the Pont au Change, 
gazing into the jewellers’ shops and turning over in his mind 
whether his little store of money would allow of a golden ring 
or a buckle. When he reluctantly decided that it would not 
allow of so great an extravagance, he almost resolved to wear 
his reliquary so that it could be seen. He was in danger of 
becoming a prig and a fop; and, in spite of all his good in- 
tentions and resolves, his studies were becoming very remiss 
and intermittent. When Maitre Louis, as he had so often 
threatened he would, Jeft St. Victor’s to take up his abode in 
a private lodging, he had half a mind to accompany him. But 
the advice Guy had so incessantly poured into his ears ‘at 
Woodleigh restrained him; or he had not yet sufficient courage 
to take so bold a step. He remained at St. Victor’s and hov- 
ered around Louis’ lodging, so that it would have been diffi- 
cult to tell from his dress or the society he frequented whether 
he was an extern student or a member of an Hospitium. 

Thus he lived; dipping into his parchments occasionally, 
and turning up in his place in the class-rooms just so often as 
was necessary to escape a reprimand from the Canon Prefect, 
until the king returned from his crusade. 

He made a great point of going to al] the religious cele- 
brations of City, Town and University—but this more from 
love of excitement than from any devotion they aroused. Every 
one went to them, and one met one’s friends there. Also, his 
visits to Messire Julien’s became more frequent. He was be- 
ginning to make a great many friends there; and his taste, in 
friends, was changing too. He would have put that fact down 
to the enlarging of his mind, no doubt, or to a certain liberal- 
ness of principles that began to make itself apparent in his 
character. But Maitre Giles was the real cause, though cer- 
tainly the unintentional one, of his ultimately taking himself 
and his belongings away from St. Victor’s. 

Now Maitre Giles was a very excellent and orthodox person, 
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as will already have been perceived. But he had his failings 
and limitations. He was, like so many orthodox persons, a 
terrible bore; and he was stupid to boot. This combination of 
qualities, together with a habit he possessed of actively inter- 
esting himself in the welfare of other people, made him ex- 
tremely unpopular among the majority of his fellow-students. 
But, no whit daunted by unpopularity, he pursued the even 
tenor of his way, grinding at his texts, poring over manu- 
scripts, giving vent to strange-sounding though perfectly ortho- 
dox, theories, offering advice in season and out of season, and 
generally making himself obnoxious. 

Maitre Giles was pained and shocked at the backslidings of 
Arnoul. He followed him about the Abbey as a ferret follows 
its prey through the windings of a warren; and not infre- 
quently contrived, as he supposed, to impress the young man 
with his admonitions. Among other things he told him that 
he ought not to waste so much of his time staring in the shops. 
That annoyed and irritated Arnoul so much, that Maitre Giles 
gave no further advice that day. He should employ his time 
as it suited him; and what was that meddling Giles, that he 
should watch what he did? thought the boy angrily. On an- 
other occasion he overtook him in the streets of the city, near 
the great square that fronts the palace. 

‘“‘Have you seen,” he asked, ‘‘the Christian Saracens who 
have come to Paris? They were converted to the true faith 
by the sight of the fortitude of King Louis in his captivity. 
Also, the Preachers and the Minorites taught them to see 
the wickedness of Mohammed’s law that intoxicates the soul. 
They have come with letters patent from the king commanding 
that they be lodged and fed befittingly until his return, when 
he will himself see to their honorable maintenance.” 

‘*“No”’; Arnoul had not seen them. 

‘*And do you know that the king is coming back from his 
wars in Egypt?” 

Arnoul had not heard the rumor of the king’s return; but 
it, no less than a sight of the Saracens, promised excitement. 
Maitre Giles often managed to pick up authentic scraps of in- 
formation. Arnoul would tolerate him and learn what was to 
happen. It appeared that King Louis had been obliged to give 
hostages for his person and set out for home, leaving Egypt 
unconquered, on account of the disastrous war in Flanders. 
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He was to arrive almost as soon as the envoys from the French 
returned. There would be great doings and rejoicings when 
the king came home. His coming would give a new turn to 
the war of factions in the University. King Louis was sure 
to support the regulars against the seculars. Quite right, too! 
The religious were certainly in the right and the seculars in 
the wrong. 

Arnoul was nettled. ‘‘Why do you say that?” he asked 
sharply. ‘‘ Every one knows that the friars are lazy, good-for- 
nothing fellows who will not work, because they find begging 
pays so well. Look at the houses they have! Look at their 
intolerable pride! They and their rules are the curse of so- 
ciety. And they preach against the getting of an honest liv- 
ing. They would stop all chances of a career in the Church, 
did they but have their way.” 

**So”’; replied Maitre Giles, “you have had all that from 
Louis and his crew. I knew they were poisoning your mind. 
Do you know anything of the friars themselves? Have you 
talked with Brother Thomas at St. Jacques, or with Brother 
Bonaventure the Franciscan ?” 

“‘I have heard them lecture,” retorted Arnoul. ‘‘ The one 
seems to be a pious fool of a mystic; and the other is too 
heavy and dull for comprehension. How he manages to get 
his class full puzzles. me.” 

“But he does manage. Louis, with his incessant cackling 
about St. Amour, has prejudiced you. That man is a saint, 
mark my words. He is the cleverest man in France; and old 
Maitre Albert knew what he was saying when he prophesied 
that the Dumb Ox would shake the world with his bellowing. 
And so simple and kind he is! Why! he will give hours of 
his time to helping a poor fellow, like you or me, in a diffi- 
culty. I would go to him before any one else, if I were in 
trouble—though he is only a year or so olderthanlam. And, 
what is more, he would listen to me and help me as if I were 
the king himself or the Duchess of Brabant. But I see you 
are deep stuck in the mire of prejudice and hatred of their 
holy lives. Come! Maitre Arnoul, this will never do!” 

Arnoul sickened of Giles’ criticism and smarted under his 
well-meant fault-finding. He left him as soon as he could— 
after they had seen the converted Saracens in their gorgeous 
eastern dresses, the eleemosynary guests of King Louis at the 
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old palace. And he left him in a temper. Giles was a con- 
ceited coxcomb—setting himself up in a sanctimonious way as 
the censor of his doings! He would not brook it! 

One or two more interviews with Maitre Giles at St. Vic- 
tor’s made up his mind. It was obvious that as long as he 
remained at the Abbey he could not shake off this dour and 
persistent critic. So, saying nothing of his intention save to 
Maitre Louis, one fine day, just after the king’s arrival in his 
capital, he followed the example of his friend and vanished 
from St. Victor’s. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Arnoul’s new lodgings were in a mean street not far from 
the Hotel of the Abbot of St. Denis, at the extreme north- 
western corner of the University wall, near the Tour de Nesle. 
They were close to those of his friend Maitre Louis. Once he 
had taken the step of removing, bag and baggage, from St. 
Victor’s he began to realize to some extent what he was really 
doing. There were new dangers as well as old with which he 
would have to cope; and he resolved to be more assiduous 
than ever before in his work and study. He would, of course, 
follow the secular doctors now, since, in a sense, he had defi- 
nitely cast in his lot with them in leaving the Hospitium of 
the canons. And he would strive al] the more to justify the 
change he had made, and to prove himself capable of manag- 
ing his own affairs. He could not forget Guy’s great hopes, 
and, after all, was he not a de Valletort? He meant to get 
on. 

The presence of King Louis in his capital made a consider- 
able difference in the gaiety and whirl of life in that excite- 
ment-loving place. But the king, while acknowledging the 
glad welcome of his burghers, took little part in their pleasure 
at his return. Rumor had it that he was heartbroken over the 
failure of his Holy War and his own capture; and had shut 
himself up in the Old Palace to brood. As a matter of fact, 
Arnoul saw for himself that he was sad and disheartened; 
for, instead of wearing the apparel that befitted the king of 
kings upon earth, he had discarded the costly furs and scarlet. 
silks that he used to wear for plain, sad colors, mostly gray 
or blue, and of a coarse texture. And he would no longer 
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suffer the trappings of his charger to be of gold embroidery or 
rich velvet. Even the golden stirrups and greaves had been 
replaced by plainer metal. 

Still, notwithstanding the royal sadness, the city was gayer 
than ever, full as it was of high ecclesiastical and military dig- 
nitaries; and Maitre Arnoul’s last resolutions, like the former 
ones, began to waver. 

When the news came that the King of England would make his 
royal progress homewards through France, and that King Louis 
had given orders to the magnates and burghers of all the cities 
through which he would pass on his way to Paris to receive 
him with his Queen and court as was fitting, his excitement 
knew no bounds. All the English nation was excited ard full 
of preparations for Henry’s reception by the University—so ex- 
cited that, while its members shortened their weekly commons 
in order to provide for the expenses of a right royal welcome 
to their monarch, many of them did not forget to drink fre- 
quently to his health and prosperity, nor to quarrel lustily with 
the other nations. 

Arnoul, on that ever-to-be-remembered night before the 
King’s expected entry into Paris, had distinguished himself by 
being the most prominent figure in a common tavern brawl. 
It was at Messire Julien’s pothouse. Louis was there and le 
Boiteux, with the usual company, male and female. But the 
place was more crowded than usual. All the wine sellers and 
inn-keepers were doing a roaring trade in those days. There 
were a couple of Arabians—the one a student, the other a man 
of middle age who got his living by hawking Spanish parch- 
ments, translations of Aristotle, treatises on medicine, works on 
astrology, who had forgotten the sayings of Lord Mohammed, 
‘‘ Never drink wine; for it is the root of all evil.” There was 
a shoemaker and his wife, from over the bridge, sitting to- 
gether on a bench in the corner. The shoemaker was a clerk 
who, for reasons of his own, had given up his studies years 
before and settled down to leather, keeping the benefit of 
clergy that his minor orders secured for him, just as many of 
the tradesmen of the town had done, preferring the jurisdiction 
of the Church to that of the civil courts. Aales and Jeannette 
were there as well, with Thomassine. And there were others, 
scholars, gentlemen’s men, women. One singular personage 
was present, conversing in low tones with Maitre Louis, whom 
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Arnoul never remembered having seen before. He was a mel- 
ancholy looking specimen of a man with high, sallow cheek- 
bones and deep-set, piercing eyes. His enormous egg-shaped 
head was bald, except for a fringe of iron-gray hair that began 
behind either ear, sticking out in wisps at the sides, and con- 
tinuing in a ragged patch round the back of his head. 

His hands were knotted and wrinkled, with long and dirty 
nails; and his fingers writhed incessantly as he whispered, 
twining themselves together and separating again. Clad in a 
rusty suit of black, with no ornament of any kind, save a leath- 
ern wallet, to lighten its sombre hue, he was leaning forward 
in his eagerness towards Louis; and, from the way in which 
his lips were moving and twisting, he was evidently very much 
in earnest in whatever he was saying. 

Arnoul took a seat on the bench near Jeannette. He had 
on his finest colors and his conical hat. Messire Julien was 
bustling about attending to his guests. All were making merry, 
drinking, joking, singing snatches of popular songs, in the best 
of humors with themselves and each other, when Jacques le 
Boiteux, without rhyme or reason, made an insolent remark to 
Arnoul, coupling his name with that of Jeannette Blanches 
Mains. 

The boy’s blood was up in an instant; and a dull-red wave 
of anger spread over his face and then subsided, leaving him 
deathly pale. He gripped the handle of a small dagger that 
was hidden beneath histunic. But Maitre Jacques, either from 
stupidity or set purpose, continued his insulting words. 

“You think,” he sneered, “you can lord it over us with 
your airs and graces, swaggering about in your fine clothes! 
I wonder how much Ben Israel has advanced you, upstart cub 
of an Englishman that.you are! Why! You have been here 
less time than any of us, and you put on airs as if you were 
a licentiate at least! You and your precious king! What’s 
your knavish king coming here for, I wonder? And Louis! 
It’s just like him to play the pious, peaceable monarch and or- 
der us to welcome your—! Faugh! A fig for your little 
Henry and for you and for all Englishmen, say I!” 

But it was more than Arnoul could stand, and, leaping to 
his feet, he made at the besotten reveller. 

“Take that!” he shouted, ‘“‘ and that!” as he drove his 
fist fair home between Maitre Jacques’ eyes, knocking him off 
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the bench and sending him sprawling on the floor. “The next 
time you dare to speak of me, or of my king and country, 
you will find this steel in your lying carcass!” And he bran- 
dished the dagger above the kicking lawyer. 

But he had reckoned without Aales. She sprang at him like 
one possessed, clawing at him with her nails, and trying, de- 
spite the weapon, to get near enough to scratch his face or to 
bite him. In a twinkling the tavern was in an uproar. Every 
one was fighting with every one else; and the low room re- 
sounded with blows and shouting. 

But it was soon over; and while Messire Julien was rue- 
fully counting up the damage, Arnoul found himself pushed 
out into the street and in the company of Maitre Louis and 
his solemn companion, the man in black. 

“That was a foolish thing to do,” said the melancholy 
stranger, as if speaking to himself. “A little more and it might 
have become bloodshed. And after the Bull about carrying 
arms, too! Young men are so impetuous and rash.’ 

His voice was deep and resonant, with a strong nasal twang ; 
but Arnoul was still too angry to notice it. 

“What would you have me do?” he asked furiously. 
“Would you see me swallow such an insult tamely? Nay; I 
shall even now return and plunge my dagger into his lying 
body!” 

He turned to put his threat into execution; but they re- 
strained him and led him away to Louis’ lodging, and there, 
when he had recovered his temper, he was introduced to Maitre 
Barthelemy, “the most subtle and profound alchemist in the 
world.” Those were the words of Maitre Louis. Maitre Bar- 
thelemy bowed, he did not smile. He was one of those per- 
sons who take themselves very seriously. On the contrary, he 
frowned; and producing a scrap of dirty parchment from his 
wallet he asked the date—day, hour, and year—of Arnoul’s 
birth. 

“You are,” he observed, “‘a person of singular qualities and 
fortune. I can read in the lines of your features that my part 
shall some day be of use to you. You will take notice,” he 
said, turning to Maitre Louis as he made some crabbed signs 
on the parchment, “that he has a notable development of the 
forehead. Moreover, he was born ona Thursday. I would dare 
hazard that even Mercurius was in conjunction. 
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“And, touching the other matter, my good Maitre Louis, 
you shall see it for yourself. I have obtained it thrice al- 
ready ; but the powder must be added to the liquid—and slowly.” 
He proceeded to give long directions in a language quite un- 
intelligible to Arnoul. 

“You have followed me in all I have said?” he asked when 
he had done, looking towards Louis, who bent his head in 
answer. Then turning to Arnoul again, he began in a less 
mysterious tone of voice: “ Young sir! I must cast your horo- 
scope and read the stars in your behalf. The mystic heavens 
of the divine Pythagoras will be in your favor. You will find 
written a good fortune and a high station, be sure of it! But 
be more prudent with your weapon in future! If word of it 
were to reach the Rector, or the Bishop—!” Maitre Barthelemy 
made a gesture expressive of what might be expected. 

As Arnoul had quite recovered his temper by now, he hung 
his head sheepishly at the older man’s rebuke. He was some- 
what mystified by the extraordinary language to which he had 
been listening, and impressed by the alchemist’s manner. He 
certainly was puzzled, though he called to memory some chance 
expressions let drop by Louis and knew what implicit faith he 
had in the man. 

“I shall read the stars and cast your life,’’ continued the 
black-robed Maitre Barthelemy. ‘‘ You shall come to my poor 
lodging behind the Chateau de Vauvert, whenever you have 
need of me or my art.” 

The lad shuddered involuntarily, for it was well known 
that the Chateau was haunted. Not even the king could in- 
duce any one to live in it. 

‘You have a future before you,” the alchemist reiterated. 
‘Of that I am already convinced. And you will come to 
Maitre Barthelemy whenever you wish his help.” 

The night was wearing away. Arnoul was fascinated by the 
glowing—if half-intelligible—sentences of the quack. He looked 
at Maitre Louis and saw him drinking in every word, with 
open eyes and mouth. Well, he might perhaps some day avail 
himself of the opportunity of consulting Maitre Barthelemy the 
magician. But it was late now; and to-morrow the kings rode 
into Paris. He had not drunk so much but that he knew it 
was high time to get to bed, if he was to be up in time to see 
the entry. So he made his adieux and sought his own lodg- 
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ing, leaving Maitre Louis to listen alone to the astrological 
and alchemical jargon of Maitre Barthelemy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It was ten o’clock by the bells of the city of Paris. Ten 
o'clock, though, had it not been for the deserted streets in the 
quarter of the University, it might well have been high noon. 
The sun shone down upon the roofs and gables of the crowded 
houses, and sent its beams through the narrow intervals be- 
tween the overhanging upper stories into all the nooks and 
crannies of the empty streets, seeking out and showing up 
clear and distinct every heap of garbage and every scrap of 
refuse that littered the ground. It was ten o’clock and not 
high noon, for the beams came slantwise through, making a 
narrow line of half-shadow—where all was bathed in a diffused 
yellow glow—along one side of the streets that ran from north 
to south. Where the stream of sunlight touched the jutting 
windows of some more than usually exuberant edifice, or a 
cornice projecting further across the narrow street than its 
fellows, it made bulging shadows, of queer shapes and con- 
sistencies, upon the pavement. .But it was difficult to see just 
where the shadow began and the sunlight ended; for the whole 
space, even in the narrowest of the twisting lanes, and where 
the buildings jostled most together, was full of light. There 
were few people abroad; and, but for the occasional man or 
woman passing through the deserted streets, Paris might have 
been a city of the dead. 

On a sudden, with the jangling of the bells, the silent city 
burst into teeming life. Crowds of students poured out of the 
class-rooms and filled the now animated open spaces. It was 
the end of the morning school; and, after some five hours of 
work, and in many cases of fasting, men were ready for the 
beef and porridge of oatmeal and gravy that formed the staple 
of their breakfast and dinner rolled into one. Most of the 
students carried books and rolls of parchment in which they 
had been noting down, in the curious medieval shorthand that 
students used, the chief points of the morning’s lessons. 

These they would study diligently after the meal, if they 
were not then occupied in giving lessons themselves, until the 
hour for supper came at five in the afternoon. Then, always 
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supposing that they were diligent scholars, there would follow 
the discussion of serious problems among themselves, and fur- 
ther studies, until the approach of bedtime warned them, espe- 
cially in the winter, that to lie with cold feet was neither 
healthy nor pleasant; and they stamped about for half an hour 
or so to get them warm again before turning in for the night. 

The scholars were coming from the various classes singly or 
in groups; some of them at once making off in haste towards 
the lodging, college, or cloister where their dinner awaited them, 
others lagging behind to talk. 

One little knot of men in particular stood and chatted to- 
gether. It was composed of only four or five students, and 
among them was Maitre Louis. But from the way they were 
looking about them they were evidently expecting some one 
else. It was Arnoul for whom they were tarrying. He came 
up to them with a brisk step—not, be it confessed, from the 
school, but from his lodging. He had been adding a few fin- 
ishing touches to his finery there. These were his guests. He 
had invited them, on the counsel of Maitre Louis, to do him 
the honor of dining with him at an eating-house of some report 
on the other side of the river. Not that the viands would be 
anything much out of the ordinary to which they were accus- 
tomed at home. That was not to be expected. But it was not 
home; that was the consideration that lent the charm. And 
there was good wine to be had without the trouble of sending 
out for it. 

The waiting guests welcomed their host with great cordial- 
ity. Besides Louis, and those who were invited at his sugges- 
tion, Arnoul had insisted upon asking Maitre Giles and Maitre 
Pierre to be of the party; why, possibly even he could not 
have said. It may have been that he was anxious to empha- 
size his own independence, and to show to his former fellows 
at St. Victor’s, through the talkative Giles, how well he was 
getting on outside the fold of the Abbey. The others were 
students in Arts and, to a man, of the secular party. 

They made their way quickly to the Petit Pont, and across 
the city. Then, crossing the Pont au Change, and passing the 
Grand Chatelet, they came to the place at which they were to 
dine, and found the room set apart for them. After the meal, 
which proved rather more than an ordinary affair, since mine 
host had put himself out to provide one or two delicacies 
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for the occasion, the wine began to loosen the tongues of the 
diners. They praised the cooking and the excellence of the 
fare, voting Arnoul a prince among good fellows and an alto- 
gether admirable Englishman. One of his guests compared him 
with the Flemings—much to the latter’s disadvantage ; and swore 
that, though it was well known that all Flemings were gluttons, 
none could have ordered so choice and so select a repast. 

The talked veered by degrees to the University and its do- 
ings. Maitre Louis let loose the flood by a reference to his 
hero St. Amour. Every one, naturally, had something to say. 
They were not students of the University of Paris for nothing, 
these guests of Arnoul, and far more than the lessons that they 
learned in the schools, the burning question that agitated the 
whole University interested them. 

“I heard yesterday,” said one, ‘‘that the Rector has made 
a new decree by which the extern students are affected.” 

“No, no; that’s not right,’’ corrected another. ‘‘ You have 
mixed it up with the Bull. There is a rumor that the Pope 
has issued another Bull—a most abominable Bull—against the 
true and natural representatives of our University. St. Amour, 
they say, he has deprived of his benefices, with Odo of Douai 
and Nicholas of Bar and Canon Christian. 

“It’s an unheard-of insult, if it be true; and the fault lies 
at the door of those accursed black friars. Why can’t the Pope 
accept the fair arrangement of our sovereign lord, the king, I 
should like to know? Isn’t the commission he appointed good 
enough? The four Archbishops he named allowed the Jacobins 
to keep their two chairs—and that in perpetuum—against the 
express and just wishes of the University. What more do they 
want? One would think they would never be satisfied.” 

“IT crave your pardon,” put in Maitre Giles, “but the Ja- 
cobins had nothing to do with the Bull. You know perfectly 
well, all of you, how some of the seculars have been stirring 
up the common people of the town, as well as the members of 
the University, against the religious and the life they lead. St. 
Amour has said publicly, not once but many times, that they 
are accursed because they live on alms. He has denied that 
they can preach or hear confessions, even if sent by the Bishop, 
or by our Lord the Pope himself. And many other things has 
he said too scandalous for repetition.” 

“One would think you were a mendicant to hear you talk,” 
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sneered another, taking part in the conversation. ‘‘ Pass the 
wine, there, Maitre Paul! Why! what interest can any of the 
students in this free and enlightened University have in defend- 
ing such wolves in sheep’s clothing ?”’ 

“The interest of right and of truth,’’ snapped Maitre Giles. 
It is true he was something of a busy-body; it is true he was 
at times a singular bore; but he knew he was right this time, 
and resolved to defend the Jacobins as stoutly as he could. 

“They have filched two chairs from the University,” growled 
one. 

“They have allowed its privileges to be infringed; and have 
dared to go on teaching when the doctors shut the schools,” 
argued another. 

“They have done their best to destroy St. Amour,’ 
Maitre Louis angrily. 

“And what of all that?” asked Giles, imperturbed by the 
storm of wrath he was raising. ‘‘ What is the University? It 
is papal, I believe. We are all clerks, are we not, and under 
the Church’s jurisdiction? And it is a place for teaching. Who 
better than the Pope to decide who shall have the chairs and 
who shall not? It is his right—not ‘the king’s or ours. And, 
again! I ask you, where will you find better teachers than 
those in St. Jacques? Fie! You are partisans to talk thus!” 

‘Partisans! and what are you?” they all cried in chorus. 
“What are you but a partisan of the smug and sanctified 
friars?” 

‘* Have a little more wine,” suggested Maitre Giles, keeping 
himself well in hand. “Maitre Arnoul, pass the wine again, I 
pray you. Partisans, you said? No; I am not a partisan. I 
hear lectures at St. Victor’s, where the canons are, and at the 
Sorbonne, where your.St. Amour was. No; I think I am not 
a partisan. But this hatred of the friars makes my blood boil. 
Why should they be persecuted? Why should the poet be 
allowed to write so spitefully of them? Why should they be 
hated by the people? What have they done? I should like 
to know?” 

“Done?” roared the first speaker. ‘‘Done? What have 
they not done? They have stolen the two chairs they are so 
proud of. They stand apart from the rest of the University, 
caring nothing for its honor or its welfare. They seek to oust 
the secular professors, with their knavish policy and their great 
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parade of sanctity. Done, is it? Isn’t that enough to have 
done, rascally hypocrites that they are? How can you or I 
succeed, if these scoundrelly friars are to come into the places 
that were meant for us, and do the work of clerks and teachers, 
free gratis, for nothing?” 

“Ah! There you have hit the nail on the head,’ rejoined 
Maitre Giles with a smirk of joy. ‘‘ It’s seldom but when it 
touches through the pocket that the heart moves. So—! They 
work for nothing, and they do better work than you; that’s 
where the shoe pinches, is it? Well, if that’s the case, a fig 
for your disinterestedness, and a fig for your love of the Uni- 
versity |” 

‘‘ Have a care, Maitre Giles,” whispered Arnoul, the host ; 
“do not provoke the gentlemen too much.” 

“In God’s name!” Giles broke in roughly—and this showed 
that he was indeed in earnest, for Arnoul had never heard 
him use even the mildest of expletives—‘‘In God’s name! 
Would -you have me listen to these slanders and not answer 
them ?” 

Arnoul was silent, if the rest of the company were not. 

“Who is there in all Paris comparable to St. Amour?” 
asked one. 

** Are the seculars to vanish from the Church?” 

“Who founded the regulars I know not—Dominic, Francis, 
Benet—but the priests are of the institution of God,” argued 
another. 

You may say what you will,” replied Maitre Giles. “If 
the seculars had remained as they were founded, they would 
even now be as the religious are. It was a clerk secular, I 
mind me, who said: ‘Little Jesus! Little Jesus! How I have 
confirmed your law and exalted it in this question! Forsooth, 
had I wished to go against you, I should have known how to 
weaken it with stronger proofs and arguments, and even to 
disprove it altogether!’” 

“Those are the words of Simon of Tournai. I have heard 
them before,’? commented Maitre Louis, in the act of lifting 
his cup to his lips. ‘“ But they were said long ago, and now- 
a-days no secular would ever dream of saying things like 
that.” 

“Probably not,” said Maitre Giles drily. ‘‘He would find 
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his persiflage against the friars of little effect, did he commence 
it with such a heading. We are more prudent now, good 
Louis; but we have none the less the hateful verses of Rute- 
beeuf to listen to.” 

‘And whose fault is that,” another asked roughly, ‘‘if it 
is not the friars themselves?” 

“Tis the fault of the seculars, instigating all Paris against 
the religious,” replied Giles calmly. 

Arnoul’s dinner, which began so well, threatened to end 
badly, if not in a free fight, between the secular students and 
Maitre Giles. He attempted to draw the conversation to a 
more general issue. 

“But this antagonism is not a new thing,” he ventured. 
“Nor are the faults all upon one side.” 

“ Oh, wonderful!” exclaimed several of the guests. ‘‘ Maitre 
Arnoul has so keen a mind! He has touched the truth in this 
matter!” 

“I believe you,” replied Maitre Giles. ‘It is by no means 
a new thing. The University has known it and has had to 
fight against it from the beginning. As far back as Abelard— 
and there was a Bernard to fight against him. And now it is 
the religious and St. Amour and Odo. It has always been the 
same. Why was Aristotle forbidden to the students if Thomas 
can expound him now in open school?” 

“I have heard it said that the early translations contained 
Saracen errors,” answered Maitre Pierre, speaking for the first 
time. “ But, indeed, it is as Maitre Arnoul and Maitre Giles 
have said—from the beginning there have been two sides. 
You have Anselm and Bernard against Abelard.” 

“Yes; but that’s not the same thing. The cases are not 
parallel. Bernard stayed in his monastery, and did not try to 
force himself and his monks into positions in the University ; 
whereas these friars—there’s no contenting them. Besides, they 
are not so holy and so disinterested as they would have us 
think.” 

“Bethink you,” Maitre Pierre returned again. ‘‘ There are 
two sides to every question; and much is forgotten in the heat 
of argument. There are bad friars—not a doubt of it! But 
that is no reason to condemn the whole order. And because 
there are good seculars, it’s no reason why we should hold 
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them all for saints. This crisis is far more a battle of princi- 
ples and privileges than of personalities. But it is the person- 
alities that come to the fore and make themselves felt, while 
the principles lie hidden deep beneath them.” 

“But, Maitre Pierre, surely Maitre William is a notable 
personality,” said Louis. 

“Undoubtedly,” was his reply. ‘‘ Undoubtedly he is a per- 
sonality; but you would not have it that he and Christian and 
Odo and Nicholas are stirring up the clerks and people against 
the friars simply in order to make themselves felt. No; they 
represent what is bad in the secular spirit. It is incarnate in 
their persons and comes out with all their personality soaked 
into it. I do not say that they are bad men—” 

‘*I should think not indeed!” 

“Incredible presumption !” 

“The jackanapes of a friar-toadying— Pah!” 

. “No, they are not bad men”; Pierre went on when he could 
make himself heard. ‘‘ Maitre William has done much for the 
University and for the new college of Maitre Robert of Sor- 
bon. Neither is the secular spirit altogether a bad thing in it- 
self. But in this question it is the misfortune of these doctors 
to be the representatives of all that is worst in that spirit. 
They are known by what is bad in that which they represent, 
rather than by what is good.” 

“ And the cursed friars,” argued one of the seculars, “ they 
are to be known always by what little there is of good, and 
not at all by all that there is of bad.” 

‘Your pardon, Maitre Just! ’Tis the other way about here 
also. You and your party know them by what is bad. You 
laugh at their begging and poverty; and hate them for it. But 
you love to know them by that crazy book of the Abbot 
Joachim. You think of them all as blasphemous deceivers, be- 
cause one or two of the Cordeliers have adopted the teaching 
of the Eternal Gospel.” 

“Of all the lies that have come from the mouth of hell,” 
growled Maitre Just, banging on the table till the cups jumped 
again, “there are none such as are to be found in that un- 
holy book! There’s a sample of your friars for you! Is it 
not the barefooted brothers of the Franciscans who have pub- 
lished the blasphemies?” 
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“And St. Amour who has written The Perils of the Last 
Times ?”’ questioned Pierre innocently. 

“‘There’s no comparison between them,” shouted Just. 
“Where has William written or taught that his doctrine is 
better than that of Christ? Yet your unholy friars are preach- 
ing a book that asserts that the teaching of the Abbot Joachim 
excells that of the Lord! A book that states that the gospel 
will come to an end in the year 1260 and a new law of the 
spirit succeed it! And they assert that only the barefooted 
are fit to teach men eternal and spiritual truths! Accursed 
that they are! Spawn of the devil! those friars!” 

““My good friend,” said Pierre, endeavoring to calm the 
angry man, “surely you do not believe that the friars teach 
such wicked doctrines! Have you heard Maitre Bonus-Homo 
or Brunetus say such things in the schools? It is as I say: 
You fasten upon the evil teachings of a few, and dub the whole 
order heretical and accursed in consequence. It would be just 
as foolish for me or my side to judge of all the seculars by 
the book William of St. Amour has written!” 

‘‘But privileges! privileges! The University privileges!” 
began another. ‘‘ They must not be infringed; and the friars 
are infringing them. They will not stand with the rest! If 
they had their way, they would turn the University into a 
nursery of begging brats, and récruit us all for the glory of 
their own orders.” 

‘‘ And then,” put in Giles with a laugh, “they would be- 
gin to fight among themselves! Wherever you have men you 
will have battles; and neither the wisdom of William nor the 
sanctity of Brother Humbert can oust human nature.” 

“Come, fill your cups,” cried Arnoul, glad to see that the 
conversation was taking a better turn, and trying to steer it yet 
further from the dangerous rocks of controversy. ‘“ Fill your 
cups and let us drink to both sides—to the corded friars and 
the black friars as well as to William and Nicholas and Odo of 
Douai! Drink!” And he set them the example by draining 
his cup the first. 

The conversation, like all conversations in those days, had 
been heated and intense. Men were very much in earnest, and 
the merest spark would have sufficed to set the whole Univer- 
sity in a blaze. Their host had been noting the changing ex- 
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pressions of his guests, as well as listening to their words; and 
he had seen the rapid play of feature that accompanied the 
speeches. To a man the seculars were down upon the friars, 
and would hear no word in their favor. Their faces had ex- 
pressed as much when Giles and Pierre were speaking. And, 
if Giles was an index to the other party, they were as unready 
to listen to anything in favor of the secular side. Maitre Pierre, 
however, seemed to have struck a happy line in pointing out 
that there were undoubted faults to be found on both sides. 
Arnoul could quite conceive how the friars seized upon all that 
was worst in their adversaries and exalted it into the common 
type of the secular. And he saw for himself how the blameless 
life and real teaching of the Franciscans and Dominicans were 
distorted into crafty, shifty, and even unchristian living and 
principles, when such insane ravings as were contained in the 
Eternal Gospel were put forward as a sample of what the friars 
held and practised. There were faults on both sides, as Maitre 
Pierre said, but neither was entirely bad. Still, of the two, the 
seculars certainly made for personal independence and liberty; 
and that, to a lad of Arnoul’s character, seemed to be worth 
far more than obedience and restraint. 

When his party was over, as they made their way back 
through the crowded town to the south side of the river, the 
latest production of Parisian satire fell upon their ears. Some 
one had set it to a lilting air and was singing it for the bene- 
fit of the gaping crowd. It was a harsh voice, and an unmusi- 
cal, that sang the words; but the people applauded and caught 
up the refrain, destined to resound for many a long day in Pa- 
risian streets: 


“Frére Predicator 
Sont de mult simple ator 
Et sont in lor destor 
Mainte bon parisi. 
Papelart et Béguin 
Ont le siécle honi.” 


Maitre Just turned to Arnoul laughing. ‘“ There’s your friar! 
Drawn to the life! A nice reputation he’s got, in truth!” 

Giles frowned angrily. “It’s that spiteful Rutebceuf again,” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Were it not for such as he and his kidney, 
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the good people of Paris would know where to look for holi- 
ness and learning! But what with these jealousies and squab- 
bles in the schools, and the acrid spleen of such men as this 
sour rhymer, and the readiness of the people to abuse any- 
thing that is good, they do not know where to look at all.” 


“ Papelart et Béguin 
Ont le siécle honi,” 


shouted the crowd in chorus. 

“Yes, that’s it’; commented Giles. ‘‘ They learn to hate 
all that is devout and religious, and make mock at sanctity and 
holy lives. They will ere long become a nation of infidels.” 

“In the University,” said Maitre Pierre under his breath, as 
if speaking to himself, so low that Arnoul just managed to catch 
his words. ‘‘In the schools I fear me there are already infidels, 
learning and teaching. Some of these seculars have gone so 
far in their hatred of the religious that they have attacked re- 
ligion itself.” 

‘* Papelart et Béguin 
Ont le siécle honi!”’ 


The words and tune caught and stuck in Arnoul’s mind. 
He walked on with the others in a brown study, thinking. He 
had learnt many things at his dinner party. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














FRANCIS THOMPSON, POET. 


BY THOMAS J: GERRARD. 





se RaNLY a few weeks ago I was chatting with Francis 

We} Thompson in his cosy retreat at Southwater, whither 
he had gone as the guest of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, 
to see if haply he might pull together his shat- 
tered frame. But the phthisis fiend had caught 
him in a tight grip. He was a dying man; and an old man, 
too, although only forty-six years of age. Still, even in his ex- 
tremity the characteristics of his life were mapifest, a shrinking 
from the fellowship of men, a keen perception and love of the 
Church and her teaching, a gorgeous imagination, and a ready 
and masterful power of language. I could not say that conver- 
sation with him was even an easy thing, if by conversation one 
means an unceasing flow of talk. Besides talk there were 
thoughtful silences. Then, after the thought, came the outpour- 
ing of its rich expression. The doings of the outside world had 
little interest for him, but the messages which I had for him 
from his little circle of friends set him all aglow. Now he is 
gone. His spirit, however, enshrined in his verse, remains. 
The world which knew him not, which did not make it worth 
while to know him, will now wake up to find what a genius it 
has lost. 

Francis Thompson had a hard life. He was at first intended 
for the priesthood. A Lancashire man by birth, he was edu- 
cated at Ushaw. When he decided that he had no vocation 
for the Church, he turned his thoughts to the profession of 
medicine, and for some time studied at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester. This, however, was less satisfactory. He could not 
bear it. So he came to London and gave his life to letters. 
And if this life afforded him an outlet for his flights of thought 
and imagination, if in a large measure it satisfied the hunger of 
his soul and the thirst of his mind, it failed him altogether in 
his care for his poor body. He tasted poverty in its lowest 
dregs. Many and many a time he was on the cruel streets of 
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London at night with nowhere to rest his head. He sold 
matches and held horses’ heads to get a few pence to buy food. 
I will not dwell further on the sad picture, except to say that 
about the time of his thirty-first year a good Samaritan came 
to him who lifted him from the depths, and made him write, 
and published his work, and saw to it that he should always 
know where he could find a meal and welcome. 

But the poet ever lived alone, alone and yet not alone, alone 
with himself and God and our Lady and the saints. He always 
remained poor, though he did not again go down the deep pit 
of despair as heretofore. The fruits of his risen life of reason 
are now bequeathed to mankind in his three books of poetry: 
Poems, published in 1893; Sister Songs in 1895; and New 
Poems, 1897. He also wrote a little book in prose called Health 
and Holiness, a Study of the Relations between Brother Ass, 
the Body, and his Rider, the Soul. This was in 1905. One 
more poem, contributed to the new series of the Dublin Review, 
completes the record of Francis Thompson’s work.* 

The obvious thing to say about his poetry is that it is a 
rich expression of an imagination unbounded in its fecundity. 
The most superficial reader observes this at once. Whether the 
choice of words is of the best only those who are widely read 
in the richest of all the tongues of the earth are fit to judge. 
There is something, however, in this poetry which goes deeper 
than imagination. It is the law of reason. And there is some- 
thing in it which confirms and transcends even reason. It is 
the dogma of the Catholic Church. As Coventry Patmore said, 
Francis Thompson was Catholic through and through, from the 
beginning to the end of his being. His work is the concrete 
refutation of the idea that thought and imagination in order to 
be free must be unfettered. It is only very small poets who 
mistake independence for freedom. All the great ones recog- 
nize fetters of some kind as the needful condition of liberty. 
Mrs. Meynell finds this bondage in that of metre. “It is no 
wonder,” she says “that every poet worthy the name has had 
a passion for metre, for the very verse. To him the difficult 
fetter is the condition of an interior range immeasurable.” Of- 
tentimes to the uninitiated this bondage of verse must be un- 
recognizable. Thus few would see in Patmore’s poems, unless 


* We may add to this list two short poems contributed to THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and 
which are reprinted in this number of the magazine. [EDITOR C. W.] 
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they had been told beforehand, what he calls catalectic verse. 
“Nearly all English metres,” he writes in his preface to The 
Unknown Eros, “‘ owe their existence as metres to ‘ Catalexis,’ 
or pause, for the time of one or more feet, and, as a rule, the 
position and amount of catalexis are fixed. But the verse in 
which this volume is written is catalectic par excellence, employ- 
ing the pause (as it does the rhyme) with freedom only limited 
by the exigencies of poetic passion.” 

Some of Thompson’s pvems are likewise catalectic par excel- 
lence, employing pause and rhyme with freedom limited only by 
the exigencies of poetic passion. But this freedom is kept within 
the bounds of faith and of reason, simply because the passion 
of the poet was so completely informed by reason and his rea- 
son so completely informed by faith. And it is precisely the 
bonds of faith and reason which have served to make the poet 
great. This vast universe, made up of physical and spiritual 
realities, is a reflection of God’s mind. Man’s unaided mind 
sees but an infinitesimal part of it. The imagination, servant 
of the mind, perceives infinitely less. Therefore, the poet whose 
imagination is controlled by reason, and whose reason is in- 
formed by faith, is as a giant among pigmies when compared 
with those who affect to despise what they call the fetters of 
dogma. He has a broader and deeper insight into the totality 
of things, and so therefore is the better able to tune his song 
in harmony with cosmic perfection. 

_ When these great issues are considered, the question of mere 
words becomes a small one, for, after all, words are only con- 
ventional signs. And it is the part proper to genius to choose 
them. Lionel Johnson said of Francis Thompson that he had 
done more to harm the English language than the worst Amer- 
ican newspapers: corruptio optima pessima. 1 remember, too, 
when Health and Holiness first appeared a popular writer came 
to me with the first page of it: “This is an age when every- 
where the rights of the weaker against the stronger are being 
examined and asserted: the rights of labour against capital, of 
subjects against their rulers, of wives against their husbands, the 
lower creation against its irresponsible master, man. Is it coin- 
cidence merely, that the protest of the body against the tyr- 
rany of the spirit is also audible and even hearkened?” Would 
I, I was asked, have thus used the word “ hearkened”? “ No,” 
I was bound to say, “I could not use it. Nor may you. But 
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Francis Thompson is of those who may. He belongs to those 
who build up our language. He may make ventures which 
would be sheer impertinence in the likes of you and me.” 

Certainly our poet has gone beyond convention in the choice 
of words. But then it must be claimed that he has won his 
right to do so by his wide grasp and observance of laws which 
are so far above human convention. Nor can it be denied that 
in doing so he has done it beautifully. When he writes, for 
instance, in the ode “‘ To a Snow-flake”’: 


What heart could have thought you? 
Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal !) 
Fashioned so purely, 
Fragilely, surely, 
From what Paradisal 
Imagineless metal, 
Too costly for cost? 

Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapour ? 


it makes us think twice and wonder whether, after all, we have 
really been right in our excessive zeal tor the Saxon word. 
Passing from the words to the thought behind them, it must 

be noticed that the standpoint from which Thompson first and 
foremost looks out on life is that of a little child. It would 
hardly be enough to say merely that he loved children. He 
loved them with a reverential love. Yes, and he feared them 
with a reverential fear. From the childlike point of view he 
looked into this world and found its smallness; and he looked 
to the beyond of this world and found the greatness of the be- 
yond. Thus his “‘ Ex Ore Infantium” at once strikes the key- 
note: 

Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 

Once, and just so small as I? 

And what did it feel like to be 

Out of heaven, and just like me? 


Didst Thou kneel at night to pray, 

And didst Thou join Thy hands, this way ? 
And did they tire sometimes, being young, 
And make the prayer seem very long? 
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And dost Thou like it best, that we 
Should join our hands and pray to Thee? 
I used to think, before I knew, 

The prayer not said unless we do. 

And did Thy Mother at the night 

Kiss Thee, and fold the clothes in right? 
And didst Thou feel quite good in bed, 
Kissed, and sweet, and Thy prayers said? 


For a time the poet lived at the Premonstratensian monas- 
tery at Storrington. He dearly loved to be about a religious 
house. Those of us, therefore, who have had the privilege of 
visiting this home of the monks and of walking out from there 
on to the beautiful downs of Sussex, can easily picture him 
standing on one of the slopes and looking out for his “‘ Daisy.” 


The hills look over on the South, 
And southward dreams the sea; 
And, with the sea-breeze hand in hand, 
Came innocence and she. 


Where ’mid the gorse the raspberry 
Red for the gatherer springs, 

Two children did we stray and talk 
Wise, idle, childish things. 


Oh, there were flowers in Storrington 
On the turf and on the spray ; 

But the sweetest flower on Sussex hills 
Was the Daisy-flower that day! 


And “ Daisy” had some sisters and brothers, and a father 
and a mother, all of whom were honored by the poet’s song. 
“To my Godchild” is addressed to Francis M. W. M.; and 
“The Poppy” to Monica; whilst “Love in Dian’s Lap”’ is 
addressed to their mother. But hear how he tells of “The 
Making ‘of Viola,” another of the same family. 


The Father of Heaven. 
Spin, daughter Mary, spin, 
Twirl your wheel with silver din; 
Spin, daughter Mary, spin, 
Spin a tress for Viola. 
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Angels. 
Spin, Queen Mary, a 
Brown tress for Viola! 


The Father of Heaven. 


Weave, hands angelical, 
Weave a woof of flesh to pall— 
Weave, hands angelical— 


Flesh to pall our Viola. 
Angels. 
Weave, singing brothers, a 
Velvet flesh for Viola! 


From childhood his thoughts move forward to girlhood. 
** Sister Songs” is an offering to two sisters, two whom we 
have already met as children. Here the poet’s lighter music 
is at its best. The children of spring, leaves, blossoms, sun- 
beams, fairies, all things beautiful of the season, are invoked 
to sing the praises of Sylvia. 


Then, Spring’s little children, your lauds do ye upraise 
To Sylvia, O Sylvia, her sweet, feat ways! 
_ Your lovesome labours lay away, 
And trick you out in holiday, 
For syllabling to Sylvia; 
And all you birds on branches, lave your mouths with May, 
To bear with me this burthen, 
For singing to Sylvia. 


Then he comes to speak of the “elder nursling of the nest,” 
and at once he is in his splendor: 


But if mine unappeaséd cicatrices 
Might get them lawful ease; 
Were any gentle passion hallowed me, 
Who must none other breath of passion feel 
Save such as winnows to the fledgéd heel 
The tremulous Paradisal plumages; 
The conscious sacramental trees 
Which ever be 
Shaken celestially, 
Consentient with enamoured wings, might know my 
love for thee. 
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Here truly is spiritualized passion, passion ablaze and yet 
under perfect control. It is the fruit of sound dogmatical de- 
votion to our Lady. In the beginning of ‘“ Sister Songs” he 
calls upon our Lady to aid his lay in what he has to say of 
her two maidens. The devotion is carried to highest pitch in 
his ‘‘ Love in Dian’s Lap.” 

One of the most powerful and telling proofs in the apology 
for the Catholic Church is the history of what she has done 
for the honor of woman in raising her to her rightful place as 
a rational being equal with man, especially in the later years 
of history. The development of thought and feeling in this 
direction seems to have gone pari passu with that development 
of thought and feeling about our Lady which culminated in 
the definition of the Immaculate Conception. Had St. Thomas 
lived to this hour and seen the change wrought, he had never 
been content with that point of Aristotelianism which spoke of 
a mas occasionatus. He gave many thoughts to Dante, but 
surely not Dante’s thought of Beatrice. A leading critic of our 
time has said that only Beatrice and perhaps Laura have re- 
ceived such devotion as Thompson has paid to woman in this 
poem. The latter comparison was also that of Coventry Pat- 
more who wrote of the lines that ‘“‘ Laura might be proud of 
them.” 

Let us see then how Thompson, by the aid of his imagina- 
tion and words and form, leads us out along that way of 
eminence (via eminentie) in which, according to the Thomist 
doctrine of analogy, the human mind sees the unseen things 
divine. He is the first to feel the beggarliness of language as 
fit to convey the content of his concepts. 


Oh, but the heavenly grammar did I hold 

Of that high speech which angels’ tongues turn gold! 

So should her deathless beauty take no wrong, 

Praised in her own great kindred’s fit and cognate tongue, 
Or if that language yet with us abode 

Which Adam in the garden talked with God! 

But our untempered speech descends—poor heirs! 

Grimy and rough-cast still from Babel’s bricklayers: 
Curse on the brutish jargon we inherit, 

Strong but to damn, not memorize, a spirit! 


Realizing that even when the best has been said, the best 
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remains unsaid, he rises first from the earthly commonplace to 
the earthly ideal: 


Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree, 

Fruit of the Hesperides, 

Burnish take on Eden-trees, 

The Muses’ sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew of Olivet, 

And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecilia’s lap of snows! 


In this way does he tune our ears to his theme. Thus 
prepared we may approach the direct object of his address: 


O therefore you who are 
What words, being to such mysteries 
As raiment to the body is, 
Should rather hide than tell ; 
Chaste and intelligential love: 
Whose form is as a grove 
Hushed with the cooing of an unseen dove; 
Whose spirit to my touch thrills purer far 
Than is the tingling of a silver bell; 
Whose body other ladies well might bear 
As soul,—yea, which it profanation were 
For all but you to take as fleshly woof; 
Being spirit truest proof; 
Whose spirit sure is lineal to that 
Which sang Magnificat. 


His earthly ideal is only a suggestion of his heavenly ideal. 
The poet will learn all.he can and then admit that he knows 
next to nothing. His work of desensualizing everything is car- 
ried to extreme. Perhaps it was the reaction from this move- 
ment of thought which led him in after years to write his 
Health and Holiness. Greater experts than he in the art of 
holiness have had to admit to themselves that their youthful 
zeal against the body was not altogether according to knowl- 
edge. However, there is not much danger of such zeal becom- 
ing widespread, and so we may freely avail ourselves of the 
poet’s help in the endeavor to look through and beyond the 
body to the spirit. 
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Thus do I know her: but for what men call 
Beauty—the loveliness corporeal, 

Its most just praise a thing unproper were 
To singer or to listener, me or her. 


God laid his fingers on the ivories 
Of her pure members as on smoothéd keys, 
And there out-breathed her spirit’s harmonies. 


The grace of Eve is a reminder of the grace of the Second 
Eve, and the grace of the Second Eve is an expression of the 
grace of God. Still when the poet has made all his flights of 
fancy he comes back to say that the analogy falls infinitely 
short of the reality. 


Beyond your star, still, still the stars are brighter, 
Beyond your highness, still I follow height; 
Sole I go forth, yet still to my sad view, 
Beyond your trueness, Lady, Truth stands true. 


And so God’s ways of looking at things are not man’s 
ways. This is the poet’s hope in looking forward to divine judg- 
ment. : 

Is it the all-severest mode 

To see ourselves with the eyes of God? 
God rather grant at His assize, 

He see us not with our own eyes. 


It is very well and very necessary in these days to realize 
and understand as much as possible what is meant by the dark 
glass of mystery. Many, many souls go wrong because they 
have not grasped this doctrine. The unquenchable thirst for 
the Beatific Vision makes men impatient of the present vision, 
which at best is but enigmatic. Thompson is never tired of 
reminding us of this: 


Shade within shade! for deeper in the glass 
Now other imaged meanings pass; 
And as the man, the poet there is read. 
Again: 
Cosmic metonymy ! 
Weak world unshuttering key! 
One 
Seal of Solomon ! 
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Trope that itself not scans 
Its huge significance, 
Which tries 
Cherubic eyes. 


Primer where the angels all 
God’s grammer spell in small, 
Nor spell 


The highest too well. 
Once more: 
Nature, enough! within thy glass 


Too many and too stern the shadows pass. 


The last quotation brings me to speak of what I believe to 
be Thompson’s fault—his pessimism. It is quite true that his 
pessimism was that of resignation, not of rebellion. Nor again 
was it without hope. In the stanza following the one just 
mentioned he gives beautiful evidence both of his patience and 
his hope: 

Not without fortitude I wait 
The dark majestical ensuit 

Of destiny, nor peevish rate 
Calm-knowledged Fate. 


And the star of his hope is: ‘‘The Woman I behold, whose 
vision seek all eyes and know not.” Still, when all allowances 
have been made, I think we must admit that there is a want 
of balance in the grouping of his picture. He is a mystic and 
is gifted with both sight and insight. But, fortunately, we can 
point to other mystics who have been gifted with broader sight 
and deeper insight. I speak particularly, of course, of this point 
of pessimism. I cannot allow to pass without protest such lines 
as these: 


Ah, the ill that we do in tenderness, and the hateful 
horror of love! 

It has sent more souls to the unslacked Pit than it ever 
will draw above. 


nor again these: 
’Tis said there were no thought of hell, 
Save hell were taught; that there should be 
A Heaven for all’s self-credible. 
Not so the thing appears to me. 
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’Tis Heaven that lies beyond our sights, 
And hell too possible that proves ; 

For all can feel the God that smites, 
But ah, how few the God that loves! 


Should any reader feel tempted to indulge such sentiments, 
I recommend an earnest and devout study of the Revelations 
of Divine Love, by Mother Juliana, of Norwich. There he shall 
read how all shall be well, and all shall be well, and all manner 
of thing shall be well. ‘And also, for more understanding, this 
blessed word was said: Lo, J loved thee! Behold and see that I 
loved thee so much ere I died for thee that I would die for thee ; 
and now I have died for thee and suffered willingly that which I 
may. And now is all my bitter pain and all my hard travail 
turned to endless joy and bliss to me and to thee. How should it 
now be that thou shouldst anything pray that pleaseth me but that 
I should full gladly grant it thee? For my pleasing is thy holi- 
ness and thine endless joy and bliss with me. This is the un- 
derstanding, simply as I can say it, of this blessed word: Za, 
how I loved thee. This showed our good Lord for to make us 
glad and merry.” 

But those who knew Francis Thompson best say that he 
was full of inconsistencies; at least they found it hard to re- 
concile the various aspects of his character. It is not surpris- 
ing then to find that the same environment of Storrington 
which furnished him with the note of elemental simplicity in 
“Daisy ”’ also supplied him with the inspiration for the com- 
plex grandeur of his ‘‘ Ode to the Setting Sun.” In the grounds 
of the monastery there is a great crucifix. As the poet would 
stand at the door of the guest quarters he would look out on 
this crucifix. and beyond along the Sussex hills to the Western 
sun. And the glory of the sunset is cast upon the cross. 
The scene gives him his theme. 


The red sun, 
A bubble of fire, drops slowly toward the hill, 
While one bird prattles that the day is done. 


O setting Sun, that as in reverent days 
Sinkest in music to thy smoothéd sleep, 
VOL, LXXXVI.—40 
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Discrowned of homage, though yet crowned with rays, 
Hymned not at harvest more, though reapers reap: 


For thee this music wakes not. O deceived, 
If thou hear in these thoughtless harmonies 
A pious phantom of adorings reaved, 
And echo of fair ancient flatteries ! 


Yet, in this field where the Cross planted reigns, 
I know not what strange passion bows my head 

To thee, whose great command upon my veins 
Proves thee a god for me not dead, not dead! 


For worship it is too incredulous, 
For doubt—oh, too believing passionate! 
What wild divinity makes my heart thus 
A fount of most baptismal tears ?—Thy straight 


Long beam lies steady on the Cross. Ah me! 
What secret would thy radiant finger show? 
Of thy bright mastership is this the key? 
Is this thy secret then? And is it woe? 


Alpha and Omega, sadness and mirth, 
The springing music, and its wasting breath— 
The fairest things in life are Death and Birth, 
And of these two the fairer thing is Death. 


The long, long histoty of the sun is reviewed. Through all 
the old-world mythologies his life-giving power is noted. 
Through ages and ages he is discerned giving form and color 
and perfume to all creation. Thus is the imagination led through 
cycle after cycle, until the culmination is reached. The poet 
has taken us from nature to nature’s God. He was very fond 
of the saint of Assisi, and even lived for a time at the gate of 
the Franciscan monastery at Pantasaph. I cannot help thinking 
that he had in his mind that poet’s hymn to the sun when he 
wrote this ode. ‘Praised be my Lord God with all His crea- 
tures, and specially our brother the sun, who brings us the day, 
and who brings us the light; fair is he and shines with a very 
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great splendor: O Lord, he signifies to us Thee.” In a few 
wondrous lines, which are simply big with thought about God 
and the Incarnation and Redemption, the modern poet speaks 
the same idea. 


If with exultant tread 
Thou foot the Eastern sea, 
Or like a golden bee 
Sting the West to angry red, 
Thou dost image, thou dost follow 
That King-Maker of Creation 
Who, ere Hellas hailed Apollo, 
Gave thee, angel-god, thy station; 


Thou art of Him a type memorial. 

Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful pomp of blood 
Upon thy Western rood; 

And His stained brow did veil like thine to-night, 
Yet lift once more Its light, 

And, risen, again departed from our ball, 
But when It set on earth arose in Heaven. 


Thus far the poet has emphasized that aspect of analogy 
which makes us realize how distinct and distant God is from 
us, And in doing so he has performed a very useful service 
in a day when the pantheistic tendency has been gaining such 
strength. But God is not only infinitely distinct and distant 
from us; he is also infinitely near to us. The recent Encyclical 
has declared that there is a conception of immanence which, if 
properly understood, is irreproachable, and that the sense of 
this concept is that God working in man is more intimately 
present in him than man is even in himself. Provided that we 
make quite sure that God is above us and distinct from us, 
then we not only may but must believe that he is immanent in 
us. All the mystical saints have realized intensely this active 
nearness of God to the soul. Thus St. Augustine could reflect 
on his past life and say: “ Thou wast driving me on with Thy 
good, so that I could not be at rest, until Thou wast manifest 
to the eye of my soul.” 

A Catholic poet then, wishing to enter into the higher flights 
of mysticism, could not be content with the merely transcenden- 
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tal aspect of his analogies. In so doing he would be wander- 
ing off into sheer Deism, which means the annihilation of all 
poetry and of all that is beautiful in religion. Francis Thomp- 
son, then, being at once true Catholic, true poet, and true mys- 
tic, attains his highest and best when he treats of the transcen- 
dental immanence of God. His masterpiece is ‘‘The Hound of 
Heaven.”’ Usually his poems take the form of climax. He gives 
one a long and gradual preparation for the culmination. Here, 
however, one comes upon the picture whilst it is in full move- 
ment. The soul is fleeing from God, but cannot escape him, 
for he is in every nook and corner of the world, nay in every 
nook and corner of the soul’s whole being. 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
{ hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes, I sped; 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
“ All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


The soul finds excuses. It is afraid lest in its effort to win 
Divine Love it may lose all created loves. And so it runs here 
and there, following only the instinct of its lower affections. 
But stars and moon, dawn and eve, winds and lightnings all re- 
fuse it company, on account of their fidelity to the Divine 
Lover. The soul who has always been so fond of children, and 
who had hoped one day to be found in the nursery of heaven, 
now turns to the children instead of its Divine Lover. But 
their angel snatches them away. Then it tries the secrets of 
Nature. 


I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
I triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
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Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal mine; 
Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat 
And share commingling heat ; 
But not by that, by that, was eased my human smart. 


The soul’s pace slackens whilst God’s pace maintains its 
speed. The soul feels God’s love about it as a never-fading 
weed. It is tired out. It can no longer pursue the sweet 
things of earth. Yea, even they have taken flight. “Lo, all 
things fly thee, for thou fliest Me!” At last the Divine Lover 
must speak plainly : 


“Strange, piteous, futile thing! 

Wherefore should any set thee love apart? 

Seeing none but I makes much of naught” (He said), 

‘And human love needs human meriting: 
How hast thou merited— 

Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot ? 
Alack, thou knowest not 

How little worthy of any-love thou art! 

Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come.” 


And now I have a scruple as to whether I have not done 
Francis Thompson an injustice in tearing so much of his beau- 
tiful work from its beautiful context. I would, however, call 
the reader’s attention to the fact that I have not made a single 
note of reference. My aim has been to give an appreciation 
which shall excite a desire to go to the books themselves. The 
works of Francis Thompson are few in number and they must 
be read from beginning to end. The Catholic public is all 
debtor to him for what he has given to its literature. And he 
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is debtor to none, except to that little handful of friends who 
helped him when life went hard with him; who watched by his 
bedside as he lay dying in the Hospital of St. John and St. 
Elizabeth ; and who laid him to rest in the cemetery at Kensal 
Green. One of his sublimest odes had been an anthem to 
Mother Earth. By anticipation he thus took his leave of this 
sad passing world of things: 


Now, mortal son-like, 
I thou has suckled, Mother, I at last 
Shall sustenant be to thee. Here I untrammel, 
Here I pluck loose the body’s cerementing, 
And break the tomb of life; here I shake off 
The bur o’ the world, man’s congregation shun, 
And to the antique order of the dead 
I take the tongueless vows: my cell is set 
Here in thy bosom; my little trouble is ended 
In a little peace. 

















A NOTE ON FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


THE following poems, contributed to the October, 1895, and 
June, 1896, numbers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, by Francis 
Thompson, are republished at the request of many of our readers, 
and as an evidence of the interest of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
in the work of this great poet. [EDITOR C. W.] 


REJECTED LOVERS. 


Foeta.—I have loved women—they have paid my pains! 
I have loved nature—rather clasp the sea! 
I have loved children—look not there for gains: 
I have loved much, but I have loved not Thee. 
And yet when all these loves were loved and proved, 
None have loved me, but Thou, divine Unloved ! 


Christus.—Thou ask’st; I ask, and have not at thy hand. 
All ways hast sought, and hast thou found no way? 
Ah child! and dost thou yet not understand, 
And in thine own, beholdest not My case? 
O little love! does no man pity thee? 
Lo, it is writ, that none has pity on Me!”’ 





LOVE AND THE CHILD. 


‘* Why do you so clasp me, 
And draw me to your knee? 
Forsooth, you do but chafe me, 
I pray you let me be: 
I will but be loved now and then; 
When it liketh me!’”’ 


So I heard a young child, 
A thwart child, a young child, 
Rebellious against love’s arms, 
Make its peevish cry. 
To the tender God I turn :— 
‘* Pardon, Love most High ! 
For I think those arms were even Thine, 
And that child even I.’’ 














THE “ RANSOMERS”: A CATHOLIC FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


BY G. ELLIOT ANSTRUTHER. 


HE phenomenon in religious life in England with 
which this sketch proposes to deal is the outcome 
of a work that is hardly twenty years old. In a 
sense it is true that ever since the days of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, or, more definitely, since New- 
man oud the other Oxford converts, a Catholic forward move- 
ment has been going on in Great Britain. The Church has not 
merely expanded and developed along the lines of normal pro- 
gression; she has besides risen mightily in popular esteem ; 
ground lost for more than three centuries has been regained in 
many directions; and, although Catholic doctrines are still mis- 
understood by a large number of Protestant Englishmen, it is 
as true that the misunderstanding is diminishing steadily, and 
this partly because Catholics themselves are doing more, year 
by year, to make their beliefs and practices better known to 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen. In this work, so necessary 
and so useful, a large part has been taken by the Guild of Our 
Lady of Ransom, an organization which has leapt to the front 
with rapidity and determination, to do battle in Protestant Eng- 
land for the cause of Holy Church. 

The Guild of Ransom claims to be nothing more than one 
of a number of influences, independent and yet in a sense in- 
ter-dependent, that are steadily moving towards the picture of 
a re-Catholicised England; but the particular works in which 
the Guild engages, covering, as we shall see, a wide and im- 
portant field, entitle that body to special examination apart from 
other societies that, more or less directly, make for the same 
end. It may be well, also, before detailing the various branches 
of the work, to note briefly the genesis and scope of this re- 
markable undertaking. 

The Guild of Our Lady of Ransom was founded twenty years 
ago—to be exact, on St. Willibrord’s Day, November 29, 1887. 
Its founder, still happily reigning as Master and leading spirit 
in the work, was the Rev. Philip Fletcher, a priest. convert 
from the Anglican clergy; with him was associated a layman, 
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Mr. Lister Drummond, also a convert. These two men were 
the first members of a society which has enrolled more than 
sixty thousand members, or ‘‘ Ransomers,’’ on its list during the 
past twenty years. 

The object of the Guild, to state it tersely, is the conver- 
sion of England: officially it is given as being “to ransom souls 
from the Captivity of Error in this world, and of Purgatory in 
the next.” The scope is thus definitely marked, but it allows 
work of a many-sided character and provides openings and op- 
portunities for militant as well as spiritual propaganda. But 
the latter has always first place. The highest of the three 
grades into which the Ransomers are divided—white, red, and 
blue—are the White Cross members; these are priests who 
undertake to offer Mass at least once each year for the Guild’s 
intention. In this manner many thousands of Masses are cele- 
brated annually for the Conversion of England, and thus the 
great apostolate of prayer that was set on foot by a saintly 
Passionist, Father Ignatius Spencer, is continued. Moreover, the 
first duty of every member of the Guild, irrespective of grade, 
is to recite a short daily prayer. 

The constitution, colors, and mottoes of the Guild were cho- 
sen by Father Fletcher with what must seem to us a singular 
felicity, for they link the present with the memory of struggles 
and martyrdoms in the England of a bygone day. The three 
colors are not, indeed, of any national significance; they are 
those of St. John of Matha’s Order of Trinitarians, established 
for the redemption of captives. 

The name “ Ransomer” comes from the thirteenth century 
order founded by St. Peter Nolasco, whose members earned 
the title when engaged literally in the task of ransoming Chris- 
tian slaves. The daily prayer opens with the aspiration: “ Jesus, 
convert England; Jesus, have mercy on this country !’’—the 
last words of the Venerable Henry Heath, a Franciscan mar- 
tyred at Tyburn in 1643. The motto adopted consists of the 
stirring and beautiful phrase: ‘For God, our Lady, and the 
Catholic Faith;” this, together with the badge of the Five 
Wounds, recalls the famous Pilgrimage of Grace, the heroic, 
short-lived campaign which marked the last effort of the Catho- 
lics of England to strike a blow for the Old Religion. Even 
if the thought means prostration at the shrine of pure senti- 
ment, it is good to feel that the splendid watchword which rose 
so bravely on faithful lips in Yorkshire and other parts of 
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England, is heard again in connection with another rising in 
defence of the Catholic faith. 

It is time now to consider, as shortly as possible, the differ- 
ent branches of Ransom work, and the spirit which animates and 
unifies the whole; for without the requisite spirit there could 
be comparatively little success. It follows, therefore, that every 
Ransomer must cultivate a disposition of genuine friendship 
towards those with whom he or she will be associated in the 
work there is to do. Class distinctions may affect relations in 
secular life, but within the Guild of Ransom the active and 
successful workers are noted, as much as for anything else, by 
their freedom from the British vice of ‘“‘snobbery.” In com- 
mon work for a common cause many valuable personal friend- 
ships have been made between, for example, professional men 
and poor water-side laborers: all are needed, and have their 
share, in the campaign of Ransom. 

One of Father Fletcher’s earliest efforts in pursuit of this 
campaign was to re-create wherever possible the outward and 
distinguishing signs of Catholic devotion such as characterized 
the English people in pre-Reformation times. Thus it was de- 
cided to revive several of the most famous medieval pilgrimages, 
and others have since been added to their number. The prin- 
cipal of these events is the annual pilgrimage to Canterbury in 
honor of St. Thomas a Becket. 

At first the townspeople of the ancient city viewed the 
Catholic invasion, with its procession through their streets, and 
prayers at the site of the martyrdom, with curiosity and not a 
little Protestant disdain. Last year the altered spirit was shown 
by the reception of the pilgrims at the railway station by the 
Mayor of Canterbury, who welcomed them in a cordial and 
sympathetic address. Another notable revival is that of the 
historic pilgrimage to Walsingham. Each year, also, there is a 
pilgrimage to York, in honor of the martyrs of the northern 
province, while in London on St. Edward’s Day the Ransomers 
repair to Westminster Abbey and kneel in devotion around the 
shrine of the Confessor. These are but the chief of a number 
of pilgrimages undertaken by the Guild as part of its ordinary 
programme. : 

Even more remarkable, as an indication of what can be 
done among a Protestant population, are the public religious 
processions which have now become an annual feature in many 
Catholic parishes, especially in London. The Guild, of course, 
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lays no claim to originating outdoor Catholic processions. 
In a few places public or semi-public gatherings of the kind 
have taken place for many years, and in Lancashire especially 
there are processions on a large and magnificent scale. But 
these latter are more in the nature of demonstrations, largely 
spectacular, whereas the processions organized by the Guild of 
Ransom are purely devotional, public manifestations of Catho- 
lic faithh Hymns are sung em route, the rosary and other 
prayers recited in the streets, and halts made frequently in order 
that a Pater, Ave, and Gloria may be said before some street 
altar or window shrine erected by a Catholic householder. 

To one whose experience of religious life in London has 
never included a sight of one of these processions, the spec- 
tacle of public fervor and edification produces, when first 
seen, an impression of surprise that so remarkable an ad- 
vance should have been possible in districts where the great 
majority of the inhabitants are, theoretically at any rate, Prot- 
estant. The success has been secured by the bold principle of 
fearlessly proclaiming a love of faith, and offering the challenge 
of Catholic loyalty to whatever spirit of opposition the district 
might be expected to produce. In one or two instances organ- 
ized Protestant societies attempted to stop the processions, and 
questions as to their legality were raised in Parliament. In an- 
other case, open violence was threatened, but a body-guard of 
Catholic men, mostly Irish laborers, nipped that little project in 
the bud. Nowadays, as I have said, the procession is part of 
the year’s life in many London parishes. It is looked forward 
to with pleasurable expectation by Catholic and Protestant alike, 
the latter being hardly less interested and eager than his neigh- 
bor of the faith; and were a plebiscite of opinion to be taken 
of the entire district, it would be found, probably, that, what- 
ever their religion, the inhabitants would regard the cessation 
of the Catholic procession as little less than a local calamity. 

At every procession the police attend in force and control 
admirably the large crowds which assemble. In the cases of the 
larger processions, mounted officers are told off by the authori- 
ties to clear the route; but this welcome police aid is solely 
for the sake of good order; it is never required for purposes 
of protection. The vast crowds press forward, but only with 
the eagerness of reverent curiosity. Heads are bared as the 
statues and clergy pass, and a space is made almost automati- 
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cally when a street altar is reached, so that Father Fletcher 
may kneel before it on the pavement and offer a short prayer. 
Some of these street altars, especially in the east end of Lon- 
don, are large and handsome erections, entailing no small ex- 
penditure in money and labor. In one very poor riverside par- 
ish—Wapping—upwards of eighty window shrines were counted 
on the occasion of the last procession. At night these are all 
lighted, and the various Catholic houses are again visited by the 
clergy, the scene smacking of some religious festa in Italy rather 
than the heart of what is still nominally Protestant London. 

Another important work carried on by the Ransomers, be- 
longing to an altogether different field, is that of giving Catho- 
lic Evidence lectures in parks and other public places. Hyde 
Park is London’s popular forum, where orators of every imag- 
inable shade of opinion expound their views to crowds of vary- 
ing sizes. For years anti-Catholic lecturers poisoned the public 
mind with their diatribes, and beyond the occasional opposition 
of some Catholic in the. audience, whose indignation leapt to 
action, their campaign went on unchallenged and unchecked. 
The Ransomers have changed all that. Every Sunday evening 
during the summer months one of the Guild’s accredited lay- 
lecturers gives a lecture in the Park, explaining Catholic doc- 
trines and answering objections. These lectures attract large 
and attentive gatherings; they are always orderly; and, as the 
speaker. deals with a constructive subject, and has no occasion 
for bitterness or vituperation, they are in this and in other re- 
spects strong where the enemy’s platform is weak. 

An English crowd is shrewd and fair-minded enough to note 
and profit by the contrast, and one hears nowadays a great deal 
less in Hyde Park about Rome’s refusal to ‘‘face the light,” 
when it is known that in the course of a few hours a Catholic 
layman will arrive on the scene for the express purpose of in- 
viting it. 

It has been a gratification to several of the Ransom lectur- 
ers to know that their efforts have been so far appreciated as 
to lead to invitations from non-Catholic societies of various 
kinds for explanatory lectures in public halls and chapels; and 
these have often been accepted. Catholic lectures are given also 
in other parts of London, and in several provincial towns, as 
well as occasionally on the sea-front at popular watering- places. 
In connection with the lecture campaign, the work of tract 
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distribution is a valuable auxiliary. In this the Catholic Truth 
Society generously co-operates by a free grant from its stock 
of excellent leaflets. The tracts are given out in small quan- 
tities to “Red Cross” Ransomers—the working members—and 
are distributed at the park gates after a lecture, or outside an 
anti-Catholic demonstration, or in other places where they are 
likely to do good. The Guild has evidence that cases of con- 
version have been due, under God, to the public lectures, while 
the amount of popular prejudice that can be met by this means 
is incalculable. 

The foregoing particulars do not by any means exhaust the 
sum of the Guild’s activities; it is, indeed, a body which takes 
occasion by the hand in any way calculated to further the end 
in view. Reunions of the members are held from time to time, 
to review the situation and stimulate enthusiasm for yet further 
work. The Ransomers have a monthly magazine of their own, 
The Second Spring, a title that fittingly perpetuates Cardinal 
Newman’s reference to the Catholic renaissance in England. 
Subsidiary labors, largely under Father Fletcher’s personal di- 
rection, include work among boys who have left school, an 
“Intercession Book” for the registration of intentions, a ‘‘ Deo 
Gratias Book”’ for recording conversions or the return of Japsed 
Catholics, and much else-in the way of quiet effort. And in 
all this it is the Guild’s boast that it has not one salaried worker 
in its ranks. 

What is the secret of the Ransomers’ success? I am dis- 
posed to find it in the fact that the Guild has inculcated in its 
members a spirit towards their faith that has made them proud 
of it, willing and anxious to manifest it, glorying in the public 
evidence of it, ready to embrace every opportunity of holding up 
the spectacle of their loyalty to it as the badge of Catholic self- 
respect. It is the half-hearted, lukewarm, timorous Catholic who 
draws down upon himself and his Church the scorn of the indif- 
ferent and the ignorant. But a new light leaps into their eyes, 
a quickened intelligence animates their minds, an altogether dif- 
ferent attitude towards the Church of God is theirs when they 
come face to face with public demonstrations of Catholic fervor, 
bold, determined, and sustained. To foster this spirit by the 
methods indicated, and so by degrees to draw the people of 
England nearer to the Church, has been for twenty years, and is 
still, the special work of the Ransomers. 
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THE ENCYCLICAL ON MODERNISM. 


WE regret to announce that, through the illness of the Rev. 
William O’Brien Pardow, S.J., we are unable to publish in this 
number of THe CaTHOLIC WorRLD, as announced, his contribution 
on the subject of Modernism. We hope to be able to publish his 
paper in an early number of Tue CatrHoric Worxip. In place of 
Father Pardow’s sermon, we publish this month the following 
paper by Very Rev. George M. Searle, C.S.P. [Eprror C. W.] 


MR. CHARLES JOHNSTON ON MODERNISM. 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


mT is somewhat surprising to find in the Worth 
American Review an article indicating such an 
entire misconception of the whole matter of which 
it treats as that in the December number on 
fans ‘The Catholic Reformation and the Authority of 
the Vatican.” Its subject is the Modernist heresy; and the 
author, Mr. Charles Johnston, seems to imagine that the Church 
can accommodate itself to this, and actually derive new life and 
strength from it, whereas in fact it is simply and absolutely 
destructive of the very idea of the Church as the guardian and 
preserver of a definite divine revelation. Of course, from his 
point of view, it is not inconceivable that the Pope, the Car- 
dinals, the Bishops, and the whole teaching authority in the 
Church should abandon their claim to teach, and become merely 
“seekers” after truth, instead of believing that they possess it; 
but Mr. Johnston does not seem to realize that this is simply 
to drop the fundamental idea of the Catholic Church. They 
would, by such a course, become Protestants, agnostics, or in- 
fidels at once. 

It is, no doubt, rather hard for non-Catholic Europeans or 
Americans to realize what the position of the Catholic Church 
is with regard to the matter of religion; though it is really 
very much the same as that of the scientific world in the matter 
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of physical science. Accustomed as they are to regard religion 
as merely a matter of speculation, in which no definite and 
certain results can ever be obtained, they seem to fail even to 
conceive the position of those who maintain and really and 
thoroughly believe that certain facts in the domain of religion 
are known with absolute certainty, though many of them are 
entirely unattainable by abstract reason, and in no way veri- 
fiable by experiment or observation. 

Of course the method by which these facts have been ascer- 
tained is different from that employed in scientific research, as 
has just been implied; but we regard them as having even a 
higher degree of certainty than that possessed by any of those 
of experimental science. We believe them to have been revealed 
by God himself, and committed by him to the custody of an 
organization which he has founded for the purpose, and to 
which he has promised his continual and infallible assistance. 
The system—if it may be so called—of Modernism is in itself 
entirely irreconcilable with this fundamental Catholic position. 
It does not need to have the Church condemn it; it condemns 
itself in the minds of all who really hold Catholic principles. 
But when the Church does formally condemn it, the impossi- 
bility of a Catholic holding it becomes even more manifest. 
The idea that it is going to spread and gain ground and put a 
new face on the Catholic Church as a body, is obviously ab- 
surd. If Modernistic theories ever could affect the Church as a 
body, the Church would simply cease to exist; it would have 
no definite faith, and would be resolved into a number of indi- 
viduals holding different views on every religious question, and 
in no way distinguishable from others who had never been 
Catholics at all. 

The fact is that Modernism, from the true Catholic stand- 
point, is, to a large extent, mere nonsense. We may take, for 
instance, the paragraph from the Rinnovamento which Mr. John- 
ston says “is finely said, and in the true spirit of liberty.” 
We will substitute in it for ‘‘ Christianity,” “religion,” “ faith,” 
etc., ‘‘ science’’; for these things are science to a Catholic, and 
science of the highest and most certain kind. Suppose we say, 
then, as a paraphrase: 

“Science is Life; it is unquenchable aspiration, it is hope, 
it is the striving of the whole being toward that which in life 
partakes of the material (we substitute this for the ‘eternal’ in 
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the original); it is the progressive elevation of our hearts and 
minds in a passionate search after truth.” 

(Without, of course, any expectation of ever finding it.) 

“It is in vain that we try to enclose science in intellec- 
tual system and definitive expressions of its development. It 
is by its very nature a continuous becoming; .. . as if 
a divine (or, we will say, human) artificer were seeking to ex- 
press in pliant clay, ceaselessly and ever unsatisfied, his in- 
effable ideal.” 

What arrant nonsense this would be, applied to physical 
science! And to the Catholic, it is just as nonsensical applied 
to religion. Religion is a matter of fact, just as physical science 
is. The Resurrection of Christ is one of its primary facts. ‘If 
Christ be not risen again,’ says St. Paul—that is, if his Resur- 
rection be not an actual historical fact—‘‘ your faith is vain.” 
If we were to have, in astronomy, a perpetual “striving of the 
whole being”’ to find out whether the earth is round or fiat, 
or whether it is larger than the sun or smaller, what an absurd 
thing astronomy would be! And yet this is the sort of thing 
that the Modernists would have us do in religion. One of the 
propositions condemned in the Syllabus runs as follows: 

“The Resurrection of the Savior is not properly a fact of 
the historical order, but a fact of merely supernatural order; 
neither demonstrated nor demonstrable.” 

That is to say, it is simply an imagination, and as utterly 
useless as would be a speculation as to the appearance of the 
other side of the moon. 

The human artificers of natural science are, of course, far 
from completing their task; but they are not unsatisfied, in the 
sense that they feel their work to be a failure, which seems to 
be the idea as to the Divine Artificer in the above Modernist 
passage. Their work is good, comprehensible, and practical, as 
far as it goes. The Divine Artificer of the true religion cannot, 
of course, make us completely understand all that he himself 
does, any more than we understand all of physical science, of 
which he also is the author; but it does not follow that we 
understand nothing clearly and practically, in either one or the 
other. If we did not, it would be better to abandon both stud- 
ies, as a waste of time. There is no “true spirit of liberty ” in 
‘‘ever learning and never attaining,” as St. Paul says, “to the 
knowledge of the truth”; “ you shall know the truth,” says our 
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Lord, “and the truth shall make you free.” That is to say, 
the actual knowledge of it shall make us free, not a perpetual 
and fruitless hunting after it. 

Mr. Johnston proceeds to inveigh against the Vatican for 
setting itself against. this “true spirit of liberty.” We cannot 
better illustrate the absurdity of his complaint than by continu- 
ing the parallel which we have instituted between religion and 
natural science. Suppose that in one of our universities a pro- 
fessor was found to be teaching the flatness of the earth, or 
maintaining that the circumference of a circle was exactly three 
times its diameter, or any other scientific heresy, and to be ob- 
stinate in his views; would not the authorities get rid of him, 
if possible? And if his heresies were numerous and struck at 
the very basis of all scientific teaching, would they not be still 
more intolerant, would they allow him to teach or lecture, or 
have any text-books he might have written used as such in their 
institution? Would they not “stem the tide of” his “‘ intellec- 
tual life,” as far as it could affect their students? Would they 
not see that the “brand of heresy” was “stamped on them,” 
and have them “held up to the reprobation of the (scientific) 
faithful ” ? 

Mr. Johnston, however, seems to have a strange idea that 
the Holy Father wishes or intends to institute some sort of vio- 
lent proceedings; to drive heretical teachers out at the point 
of the bayonet. He even makes the absurd mistake, apparently, 
of supposing that the Pope, in calling on the Cardinals to com- 
bat error and defend the truth ‘“‘even to the shedding of blood,” 
means that they are to shed other people’s blood. It seems 
hardly necessary to say that this means that they have under- 
taken and promised to suffer martyrdom, if necessary, for the 
truth. This ridiculous blunder is perpetrated again, later in the 
article. 

He also strangely misunderstands a condemnation of the 
Syllabus. The proposition condemned is as follows: 

“Since in the deposit of the faith only revealed truths are 
contained, under no respect does it appertain to the Church to 
pass judgment concerning the assertions of human sciences.” 

This condemnation he seems to understand as meaning that 
under a// respects it does appertain to the Church to pass such 
judgment. He does not realize that when a proposition is con- 


demned, it is simply its logical contradictory that is asserted. 
VOL. LXXXVI.—4I 
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That is, in this case, it is asserted that in some respects it does 
appertain to the Church to pass judgment on the assertions of 
human sciences. Notice, not on the well-established results of 
human sciences, when they keep strictly within their own sphere ; 
but on their assertions, often hasty, and touching on matters 
not entirely in the sphere of natural science; as that, for in- 
stance, of the complete evolution of man, soul and body, from 
the inferior animal creation. These matters concern the Church 
and the faith; it is no more an impertinence for the Church to 
concern herself with them, than it is for a physicist like the late 
Lord Kelvin to pass judgment on the conclusions of a geolo- 
gist as to the age of the earth. The Church does not in all 
these matters claim absolute infallibility, which is reserved to 
General Councils, and to the Holy Father, speaking ex cathe- 
dra; the matter of Galileo, to which Mr. Johnston alludes later, 
has been so thoroughly thrashed out that it is quite unneces- 
sary to discuss it here. But the conclusion that the Church has 
no business to speak at all, is entirely unwarranted. And the 
imagination that she insists on speaking on all occasions as to 
** what shall or shall not be held true, whether in criticism, his- 
tory, or science”; that there is a “claim of the Vatican to ex- 
ercise, by divine right, a despotic power over men’s intellects, 
forbidding to the faithful all true liberty of thought,” is simply 
absurd and ludicrous, contrary to the actual facts of the case, 
and founded on ignorance of the facts, and of the meaning of 
the phraseology used in ecclesiastical documents, as in the case 
just quoted. 

Mr. Johnston proceeds to launch out into a very “ despotic” 
study of the whole question as to the authority of the Holy 
See. He says: ‘‘ This claim grew up, I am entirely convinced, 
as a part of that process by which the Bishop of Rome as- 
sumed the title of Sovereign Pontiff, till then worn by the Ro- 
man Czsars, and with that title assumed much of the Cesars’ 
power.” He says: “I am entirely convinced.” That settles it, 
of course. ‘“‘ Johnston locutus est, causa finita est.” The claim, 
he says, of the supremacy of Peter is a cardinal part of the 
Vatican’s claims, and should be “sifted as wheat is sifted.” 
Of course Mr. Johnston, in his few pages, does this sifting, 
which he seems to think has never been done before. His sift- 
ing, in the first place, is made on the basis of Scripture. His 
competence for this branch of the investigation can be pretty 
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well judged from his calm assumption that St. James of Jeru- 
salem was “‘not one of the Twelve”; a simple ignoring of the 
whole Catholic position in this matter. Mr. Johnston probably 
holds that this James was actually the son of Joseph and Mary. 
Of course he does not explain why St. Paul (Gal. i. 19) calls 
him an Apostle—‘ other of the Apostles saw I none, saving 
James the brother of the Lord’’—and he seems to be quite 
unaware of the possibility of a more distant relative being called 
a brother in Hebrew usage. It is all very well for a writer or 
student to make up his mind in favor of one view or another ; 
but it is not quite so well to be ignorant of any view differing 
from one’s own, especially when this differing view is the one 
which has always been held by the vast majority of those in- 
terested in the subject. 

Mr. Johnston also displays the usual one-sidedness as to 
the teachings of our Lord, which is quite conspicuous in mod- 
ern Protestantism. Indeed, it is a characteristic of Protestant- 
ism—and we may say of heresy in general—to take some par- 
ticular texts; to choose them—as the word heresy itself implies 
—and ignore the rest. He says: ‘‘ Where do we find Jesus 
claiming despotic authority over men’s intellects, and demand- 
ing that they shall renounce their convictions?” Well, one 
would think that he would remember a pretty strong, impor- 
tant, and fundamental instruction reported as given by our Di- 
vine Lord to this effect: “He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned” 
(Mark xvi. 16). We quote the ordinary Protestant version, as 
being a little stronger even than our own. Rather despotic 
this seems to us. ‘‘If you do not renounce your convictions, 
you will be damned”; or “‘condemned,” as we have it. One 
man, simply as such, cannot lawfully or validly thus threaten 
another; but the Divine Master can thus speak, and so could 
the Apostles, or those who have a right from him to speak in 
his Name. As St. John, who may be supposed to have had, 
above all others, the spirit of Jesus, says: “We are of God. 
He that knoweth God, heareth us. He that is not of God, 
heareth us not. By this we know the spirit of truth and the 
spirit of error.” Of ¢ruth, and of error. It was the denial of 
a dogma, namely, that of the Incarnation, of which he was 
speaking. And there are plenty more passages similar to these, 
of our Lord and of his Apostles, if Mr. Johnston will take the 
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trouble to look for them. But he simply follows the line so 
often taken nowadays, that our Lord did nothing but lay down 
rules for a sort of universal philanthropy; that the “ way ” and 
the “life,” which he proclaimed himself to be, consisted entirely 
in this; as for the “truth,” now despised by our modern Chris- 
tians as ‘‘ dogma,” that is regarded as quite unimportant. 

This one-sidedness crops out in him continually. He says 
of St. Peter that “He expressly forbids the bishops to lord it 
over the faithful, declaring that their only authority should be 
that of holy example.” In fact St. Peter declares nothing to 
that effect. He says simply: “Neither as lording it over the 
clergy, but being made a pattern of the flock.” Just the same 
as would be said by the Pope nowadays. It does not follow, 
because precept should be strengthened by example, that no 
precept should be given. All authorities in the Church, from 
the Pope to the lowest in the hierarchy, know and are con- 
tinually reminded to avoid arrogance, to act as fathers, not as 
slave-drivers. But authority, and obedience to it, are necessary 
in every organization. St. Paul most distinctly states this as 
necessary for Christians (Heb. xiii. 17): ‘‘ Obey them,” he says, 
“that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves; for they 
watch for your souls.” (We quote the Protestant version.) 
. Evidently these who are to be obeyed are ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, not secular ones; though these also have to be obeyed 
in their own sphere. 

Mr. Johnston seems also to be entirely ignorant of the 
Catholic idea with regard to the authority of the Apostles, as 
distinct from that of the bishops of subsequent times. The 
Apostles were specially inspired and directed individually, and 
each had his own field of action; but the bishops following them 
had no such independence; such an arrangement could be only 
temporary, unless a perpetual miracle were to be worked. For 
the Church, spread over the whole world, and deprived of the 
special divine assistance given to the Apostles themselves, one 
Supreme Head was necessary, to preserve unity of faith and of 
discipline ; representative government, by congresses or councils, 
would not be sufficient or practical. The successor of St. Peter 
in the Roman See is the only one for whom this position has 
been claimed; and for him it has generally been allowed. The 

other Apostles were, therefore, in a different position with re- 
gard to St. Peter, from that occupied by the bishops with re- 
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gard to his successors. Still it would be lawful, even now, to 
remonstrate with the Pope; and—of course—even to disobey 
his commands, if they were in plain opposition to the law of 
God. It is only in definitions ex cathedra with regard to mat- 
ters of faith and morals, that his decisions are, by divine as- 
sistance, infallible and irreformable. But of course, in other 
matters, as with all authorities, the presumption is in his favor; 
and the overthrowing of this presumption is rather a matter of 
theory than of actual fact. 

There is a strange mixing-up of the question of the temporal 
power with that of the government of the Church in the latter 
part of Mr. Johnston’s article. He really seems to think that 
the Church claims temporal power over the whole world to the 
exclusion of any other authority. “If Peter,” he says, “could 
recommend obedience to the son-in-law of Messalina, what be- 
comes of the necessity of temporal power?” 

This is really laughable. Of course just the same recom- 
mendation, nay, formal command, has been given by the Church 
in all ages, and is given to-day. Temporal rulers are always 
to be obeyed in their own sphere, as we have said; and it is 
because this principle is so strongly impressed on Catholics that 
they make the best citizens. But the claim of the Church to a 
particular exercise of temporal power, limited to a certain area, 
is quite another matter. Of course Mr. Johnston may think this 
a poor plan, and that the spiritual influence of the Church would 
be increased by abandoning it; but we are convinced (if he will 
allow us to use his own phrase) that the Head of the Church 
can act more impartially toward its various nations if he is not 
the subject of any one in particular in the temporal order. For 
either a subject or a sovereign he must be. 

As to Mr. Johnston’s flights into history, our space hardly 
allows us to follow him. No one doubts that some of the Popes 
have not been as free from worldly ambition as could be de- 
sired. But that has nothing to do with the principle of the 
temporal power as just stated, or with the right of the Head of 
the Church to define the truth as revealed by Christ, and com- 
mitted to his care. 

What is most absurd of all, perhaps, in Mr. Johnston’s paper 
is his representation of our present Holy Father as a man ac- 
tuated by a love of domination, or desirous of being a despot 
in intellectual matters, or in any others. 
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Probably there are few men less anxious for authority or 
control over others than he. He began life, and has continued 
it, simply absorbed in the desire to serve God, and to benefit 
his neighbor. He would have been glad to remain a parish 
priest to the end of his days; and his elevation to the Papacy 
was to him an almost unendurable affliction in every way. But 
when it was forced on him, he took up its awful burden with 
a firm determination to be faithful in bearing it, and to pursue 
the clear duty which was unavoidable, of bearing witness to 
the truth which had been left to his charge. He has no desire 
to impose his own private opinions on any one; it is only the 
deposit of faith which concerns him; and it is simply because the 
theories of the Modernists are completely destructive of it that 
he is determined, as all his predecessors would have been, to 
root them out of the Church by all means lawfully in his power. 

Mr. Johnston says: ‘‘ Let us declare an irenicon.” The Holy 
Father, and Catholics generally as such, have no love for fight- 
ing or quarrels; but as for irenicons between truth and false- 
hood, between certainty and doubt, between light and darkness, 
they are not possible. Pius X. and all Catholics must say, in 
these matters, what St. Paul said long ago: “ What concord”’— 
or irenicon—‘“ hath Christ with Belial? Or what part hath the 
faithful with the unbeliever?” Or, to adapt his words to the 
present day: ‘‘ What irenicon hath the real Catholic with the 
Modernist ?” 





























THE CAUSES OF MODERNISM.* 


BY JOSEPH W. DAILY, C.SS.R. 





ss AST Sunday you heard an able and eloquent an- 
HM ©6Calysis of Modernism. You understand now that 
Modernism, “lays the axe not to the branches 
and shoots, but to the very root, that is, to the 
% faith and its deepest fibres. And, having struck 
at the root of immortality, it proceeds to disseminate poison 
through the whole tree, so that there is no part of Catholic 
truth it does not touch and strive to corrupt” (Encyclical). 

Theretore, the Holy Father in his Encyclical, ‘‘ Pascendi 
Dominici Gregis,” has well characterized Modernism, not only 
as heresy, but as the very synthesis of all heresies; that is to 
say, it is a compound of all the heresies that have attacked the 
faith, You know now the nature of Modernism. It is agnos- 
tic in its essence, it perverts the idea of revelation, and dis- 
torts the idea of faith. Modernism, in fact, leads to annihila- 
tion of all religion. Let us go. a step further this morning and 
analyze its causes. It is impossible to cure an evil, to apply 
an efficacious remedy, unless we know the causes. Let us then 
consider the causes of Modernism, so that knowing them we 
may avoid them, and, consequently, avoid the malady itself. 

The Holy Father in his searching arraignment of Modernism 
points out the causes “that have engendered it and fostered its 
growth.” 

‘“‘The proximate and immediate cause of Modernism is the 
perversion of the mind: the remote cause is pride.” Pride has 
engendered every opposition to God and things divine. In op- 
position to the expressed will of God, pride suggested to our 
first parents to eat the forbidden fruit, that they might become 
as God. In opposition to the will of God pride prompted Da- 
vid to number his subjects, with the result that seventy thou- 
sand of his people fell victims to the plague. And wounded 
by the denunciations of Jesus Christ, pride prompted the priests 
and Pharisees to put him to death. The demon of pride has 
been at work from the very beginning, endeavoring to dethrone 


*The third sermon of the Advent (1907) Course preached in St, Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York City. 
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man from his exalted estate, urging him to soar to forbidden 
heights, that his fall might be inevitable and all the more dis- 
astrous. 

Now pride, intellectual pride, is especially harmful when it 
besets a man of strong and powerful intellect. For when such 
a proud man errs (and err he may, for to err is human), his 
errors are dangerous, because he will not retract; and danger- 
ous, secondly, on account of the many others he will lead into 
error with his great intellect and attainments. When, therefore, 
such a man takes up the economic, the social, the political, or 
religious questions of the day he commands a hearing. This 
flatters his pride. He congratulates himself that homage is be- 
ing paid to his superior intelligence. Goaded on by the spirit 
of pride, he keeps himself before the public by constant adver- 
tisement. His utterances are placarded in glaring headlines. 
Finding himself talked about, his importance assumes prodigious 
proportions in his own estimation. When his utterances appear 
dangerous to faith, he will not hearken to suggestion; he will 
not take advice. Puffed up by the demon of pride, he believes 
himself well-nigh infallible and will brook no correction. 

The most gifted man is liable to make mistakes. St. Au- 
gustine made mistakes, so did St. Thomas, and these were in- 
tellectual giants. It was a mark of greatness in them to real- 
ize their mistakes, and retract them. A proud man will not 
acknowledge a mistake. Imagining his reputation will suffer, 
and not having the humility to acknowledge and retract, he will 
make a new theory to cover his mistake. And lo, there is your 
full-fledged Modernist. Do not think I am exaggerating, for 
the Holy Father himself in his Encyclical says: “ Pride sits in 
Modernism as in its own house, finding sustenance everywhere 
in its doctrines and occasion to flaunt itself in all its aspects.” 

“It is pride which fills Modernists with that confidence in 
themselves and leads them to hold themselves up as the rule 
for all; pride which puffs them up with that vainglory which al- 
lows them to regard themselves as the sole possessors of knowl- 
edge, and makes them say, inflated with presumption, ‘“‘ we are 
not as the rest of men,” and which, to make them not as the 
rest of men, leads them to embrace all kinds of most absurd 
novelties. It is pride which rouses in them the spirit of dis- 
obedience and causes them to demand a compromise between 
authority and liberty; it is pride that makes them the reformers 
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of others, while they forget to reform themselves, and which 
begets their absolute want of respect for authority, not except- 
ing the supreme authority. There is no road that leads so 
quickly and directly to Modernism as pride.” 

Modernism pretends to new things and new methods. There- 
fore, of necessity, it opposes scholastic philosophy, despises the 
authority of the ancient and, until now, revered Fathers of the 
Church, and ignores tradition. We must maintain that it is 
most essential to acknowledge and follow authority in matters 
of dogma. In fact, any man who thinks he assimilates knowl- 
edge without the assistance of another deceives himself. The 
child must have its tutor to teach it the alphabet and the value 
of combined letters. The young man entering a profession must 
have a teacher to explain the key to the art he would master. 
Men who have attained the pinnacle of fame in their chosen 
professions have all had their masters. St. Augustine had his 
St. Ambrose, and St. Thomas Aquinas his Blessed Albertus 
Magnus. Now what authority have the traditional teachers whom 
the Modernists repudiate? What is scholastic philosophy? It 
is the philosophy that trained the greatest minds of the world 
to-day. It is the philosophy that trained the greatest minds 
the world has ever seen. It is the philosophy that trained an 
Albertus Magnus, a St. Thomas Aquinas, a St. Bonaventure, 
an Alexander Hales, a Scotus, and a Suarez. What is scholas- 
tic philosophy ? It is the philosophy that brought thousands 
to the feet of these great masters of human thought. Thou- 
sands and thousands of knowledge-loving and knowledge-seek- 
ing students flocked to the great universities of the Middle 
Ages, to Paris, to Cologne, to Padua, and Bologna to study 
scholastic philosophy. 

What is scholastic theology? Does it treat of mechanics? 
of technology ? of electricity? Does it treat of the physical, 
material world as such? No, it treats of metaphysics; that is, 
of the unseen world reached only by reason. It treats of the 
soul, of the true God from the viewpoint of reason. It treats 
of the universe, of the world, inquiring into its highest, its ul- 
timate causes. It may aptly be styled a divine philosophy. 

However, on account of the abuse of the method of scholastic 
philosophy some centuries ago, the philosophy itself came into 
disrepute. The effects were soon felt, especially in the training 
of the teachers of our faith, And this more so during the 
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century just closed, which witnessed the apotheosis, as it were, 
of reason, ‘‘ reason unadulterated by faith,” as the votaries of 
the purely material sciences would have us believe. 

When the danger was at its height the great Popes of our 
own time appeared on the scene. Guardians of the faith. that 
must save the world, they witnessed the havoc which the neglect 
of scholastic philosophy was working among priests and even 
among bishops. Therefore, ‘‘ Back to Thomas Aquinas” rang 
out into the Catholic world. ‘“ Back to Aquinas,” they ordered 
the professors of theology. And when a professor was found 
who would not go back to Aquinas, under the plea that it 
meant back to darkness and ignorance, these great Popes did 
not hesitate to debar him from his professorial chair. 

Those custed professors had their followers. No wonder, 
then that there were and are scholars in the Church who in 
public and in private despise scholastic philosophy. No wonder, 
then, that when they see their idols, their teachers, dethroned, 
they feel resentment and disgust for the philosophy that caused 
their overthrow. You see, then, from this that opposition to 
scholastic philosophy has caused Modernism. 

Having seen the reason why the Modernists despise schol- 
astic philosophy, it is easy to discover why they despise what 
is traditional in the Church. 

The votaries of scholastic philosophy were the great theo- 
logians, the teachers in the Church in bygone ages. Those 
theologians, one and all, venerated tradition; venerated, there- 
fore, their predecessors in the chairs of theology; venerated the 
Fathers of the Church, all of whom constituted the preservers 
of the faith. Now this method of proceeding, this love and 
veneration for the veteres, the ancients in the faith, as regards 
the teachings of the Church, is most reasonable. 

Our faith, the dogmas of our holy religion, the truths 
taught in the Catholic Church, though not against reason, yet 
have not been formulated by reason, because they are revealed 
truths. They were formulated by Christ and his Apostles. It is 
a principle of faith that with the last of the Apostles the 
“‘depositum fidei clausum est,” that is, that the depository of 
the truths of faith is closed. Therefore, there will be no 
further revelation that the universal world will be obliged to 
believe under pain of eternal damnation. To use an up-to- 
date expression, our faith is made up of revealed truths to 
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- be handed down from father to son under the guidance of 
the Church, and, therefore, derived ultimately or in the last 
instance from tradition. 

This principle was uppermost in the methods of the scho- 
lastic theologians. Hence their respect for tradition. Now the 
Modernists despise the scholastic theologians on account of their 
philosophy ; they despise them, too, on account of this method, 
this respect for tradition, and all the more so, since modern 
thought pretends to break away from all tradition and follow 
pure, unaided reason alone. The Modernists insist on positive 
theology, and extol it to the detriment of scholastic theology, 
and they have no use for tradition. 

Modernism, despising tradition, breaking away from the past, 
associates with so-called modern thought. And modern thought, 
not being in harmony with tradition, is not in harmony with 
the faith handed down to us in the Gospels. Hence Modern- 
ism is ashamed of the “foolishness’’ of the Gospel. Accom- 
modating himself in manner of thinking to modern thought, the 
Modernist curries the favor of the popular idols of the day. 
He, therefore, ignores revelation and so substitutes his reason 
as his guide in dogma. Thus all dogma must pass in review 
before him, and he eliminates what does not fall in with his 
vagaries, 

But, as the Holy Father himself says in his Encyclical, the 
Modernists display such activity and such unwearying capacity 
for work in behalf of their unworthy cause, that it is a great 
source of pain to see them waste such labor in their effort to 
ruin the Church, when they should have bent all their energies 
for her service. Misguided zeal has bred in the Church some 
of her bitterest enemies. So with the hope of making converts, 
the Modernists minimize the teachings of the Church, they yield 
to the caprices of a material world and make concessions op- 
posed to the unity of the faith. 

The Holy Father certainly diagnoses the causes of Modern- 
ism very thoroughly when he accuses the Modernists of pride, 
of an ignorance of scholastic philosophy, of lack of appreciation 
for the Fathers and tradition. He discloses additional causes 
when he accuses them of an unprincipled spirit of liberalism 
born of an overweening desire to be on terms of intimacy with 
the materialists of our day; and when he points out that zeal, 
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unattended by the light of a supernatural faith, leads to the 
darkness of unbelief. 

From the very first moment of her existence to the present 
day the Church, the Spouse of Jesus Christ, has had her op- 
ponents. Her worst enemies, however, have been those she had 
nursed at her own breasts. The Church, the kind Mother, de- 
plores the waywardness of her rebellious children. She is, how- 
ever, ready to pardon them if they repent and return to the 
spirit and profession of that faith of which she is the custo- 
dian. 

Let me recall to your minds the case of the great Fénelon, 
the Bishop of Cambrai. ‘‘ He was learned; he was the foremost 
scholar in French literature. Even to-day his writings are ree 
garded as models of elegance. He was full of zeal for God’s 
glory, firm in his convictions and courageous in defending what 
he considered right.” Unlike the Modernists, he was humble 
and respectful of: tradition and submissive to authority. Holy 
and learned man that he was, yet he was misled by some fa- 
natics, and defended most vigorously by voice and by pen 
against the great Bossuet a doctrine afterwards condemned by 
Pope Innocent XII. When he heard of his condemnation by 
the Pope, did he criticise the Pope’s decree, and read into it 
what was not in it? Did he make distinctions or claim mis- 
understanding? This is notoriously the manner of procedure 
begotten by the pride and false independence of the Modern- 
ists. No; “that truly great man read his own condemnation 
from the pulpit.’ He set fire with his own hand to a pile of 
his own books. Out of his own wealth he constructed a re- 
monstrance of gold, the base of which was a facsimile of the 
condemned book placed under the feet of Jesus Christ; so that 
every time he gave Benediction he proclaimed his own humil- 
iation and submission.” 

We must never forget that faith is a gift. St. Paul reminds 
us of this when he says: “ Not that we are sufficient to think 
anything of ourselves as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is from 
God.” 























A LETTER TO THE KING. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


RamaASSERS-BY used to stop at the low gate to look 
f at John Quinn’s garden. It was, indeed, in strik- 
ing contrast to those of the slatternly neighbors. 
It was packed as full as it could be with flowers 

re and vegetables. All through the spring and sum- 
mer wnt autumn the flowers made little mosaics of color. There 
were fruit, apples, pears, plums, gooseberries, currants, raspber- 
ries. The vegetable beds were full all the year round. In the 
fine weather a canary hung from an apple bough and sang his 
shrillest. He had for neighbor a parrot which was the delight 
of the children. The little paths were marked out neatly with 
white stones. At the bottom of the garden, quite away from 
the cottage, the hens had homes and enclosures of their own. 
There were a couple of hives of bees in a green corner. There 
was a summer-house. A tall mast stood on a tiny grass-plot 
and fluttered the Union Jack. There was a pigeon cote hang- 
ing on the end gable of the house. 

A garden of delights, and the house was no less delightful. 
Rose Quinn was a shrewd, thrifty, clean, tidy woman, who was 
the envy, the dread, and yet the sheet-anchor of her neighbors 
in illness or distress. 

She kept her house spotlessly. When the sun came in by 
the south window the brass candlesticks on the chimney- piece, 
the dish covers on the walls, the copper lustre jugs on the 
dresser, the pots and pans, winked again. All the plates and 
dishes showed clean faces, as did the pictures on the wall where 
sacred personages and saints mingled with Irish patriots and had 
for neighbors the king and queen. In the place of honor above 
the mantel-piece was a large framed photograph of John’s old 
ship, the Knight Commander. Below it hung Sir John Fisher, 
cut from an illustrated paper and framed in a border of shells, 
and John’s old Captain, now Admiral Seeley. 

Rose’s grate was as brightly polished as the rest. The red- 
tiled floor, newly ochred every day, was in pleasing contrast to 
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the white walls. Everywhere about the room were the ingenu- 
ities of the sailor-man, as well as the wonderful things John 
and his sons had brought home from foreign parts. The chil- 
dren of the neighborhood thought it a heavenly place. When 
Rose was amiably inclined she was not averse from showing the 
shells, the ivory carvings, the sandal wood boxes, the old man 
and old woman in the weather house, the glass ball with the 
snow- storm inside it, the instruments of the Crucifixion and the 
Cross itself miraculously sealed up in a bottle of water, the 
thousand and one curiosities that were so wonderful to the chil- 
dren. 

The neighbors used to talk about Rose behind her back, ask- 
ing each other rhetorical questions as to what was the good of 
all that cleaning and whether the woman thought she was going 
to live forever? A special object of their ridicule was the mat 
outside the door, on which people had to wipe their feet before 
being admitted to Rose’s kitchen. They shook their heads over 
John and said they pitied him. Sure there couldn’t be any real 
comfort with a woman who was always cleaning up. Widow 
Hagerty’s opinion seemed to find general endorsement. “ It’s 
all very well to be clane,” she had said, “but for myself I’d 
like a little place that wasn’t foo clane. Claneness is terrible 
cowld.” 

Rose’s neighbors dreaded her for the sharp edge she had to 
her tongue. She was a little woman with pale reddish hair, and 
pale blue eyes which her neighbors called green when she had 
been scolding them. She had been a very pretty girl when John 
married her, with that evanescent beauty of complexion which 
often accompanies red hair. 

When she opened out on the neighbors a spark would come 
in the green eyes. She had very little patience with the was- 
trels and slatterns among whom she lived. The worst of it was 
they couldn’t do without her. She was the only one who knew 
anything about illness, or the rearing of children, and she was 
as good in an emergency as the parish nurse herself. While the 
sickness was urgent Rose was as silent as she was efficient. 
But all the time her eyes roved to and fro, taking everything 
in; and when she was free to speak, she spoke to good pur- 
pose. She would reduce even the most redoutable matron to 
tears; in fact she was so thoroughly feared that she had never 
yet met the man or woman who would stand up to her. 
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“Twas no wonder she druv her boys away from her,’’ the 
neighbors said when they smarted under the memory of the 
things she had said to them. 

This, however, was quite unfair, for Rose’s menfolk swore by 
her, and the other women knew it, even when they pretended 
to pity them. 

She was the mother of four sons. Three of them had fol- 
lowed their father in taking to the life of the sea. They were 
A.B’s on the Knight Commander, like their father before them. 
The fourth had not followed them only because his mother’s 
love for him and his for her kept them together. They were 
all dear, but Jack, the youngest, was also the dearest, and Rose 
could never have spared him. 

Jack and his father both worked at the rope-making factory, 
which was a little farther up the stream by which the collec- 
tion of cottages was built. But the sea had the same fascina- 
tion for Jack that it had had for the other brothers. Mrs. Quinn 
used to say of her boys that, from the time they could toddle 
alone, every wind that ruffled every pool of water used to set 
them longing for the sea. 

Jack never grumbled that he must be the home-keeping ones 
He worked cheerfully at the rope factory, but every moment 
of leisure that he had he was down with the fishermen on the 
shore, out with them in their boats, sometimes with some of the 
young gentlemen from the Club-House in their little yachts, 
The sea drew him as irresistibly as it had drawn his brothers, 
He was a born sailor. He had sat at his father’s feet and learnt 
everything that old salt had to impart. The gentlemen from 
the Club-House knew that there was no better hand in a yacht, 
especially if the wind got up, than young Quinn. He had re- 
fused many invitations to go on more or less lengthened cruises, 
although his eyes longed to go. His love for his mother kept 
him, and in time there came his love for Mary Kelly. 

Perhaps the love for Mary had always been there. They 
had sat on the same stool at the infant school, and even then 
Jack had taken Mary’s part against aggressive infants. They 
had gone blackberrying hand-in-hand. They had looked for 
Srauglians—i. e.,bilberries—in autumn together. They had never 
seemed to tire of each other’s company. What could be more 
natural than that the affection between them during childhood 
and youth should have become love in due course? 
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Mary was a refined, delicately pretty girl, who looked just 
a little above her station and had manners to suit her looks. 
She was a great favorite with the nuns at the convent school ; 
from monitor she had become a regular teacher. The nuns had 
taught her acomplishments. She could play the piano, had a 
smattering of French, could embroider and paint a little in wa- 
ter-colors; she could also cook and make her pretty frocks; 
but of these latter things Rose Quinn took no notice. 

It was perhaps natural jealousy that made Rose take so con- 
temptuous a view of the girl’s accomplishments. 

“* She’ll be like her mother before her, a streel, only a gen- 
teel one,” she said angrily to her son when he came to her 
with happy confidence to tell her that Mary had said yes to 
him. 

She knew as well as any one, better indeed, for she had for 
some time been watching Mary with the eyes of jealousy, that 
Mary was a good girl at home, and had done her best for her 
dragged-down mother and the long family of children. She 
knew perfectly well that Mary had accomplished a little revo- 
lution in that cabin which hung above the stream, a place so 
miserable to start with that reform seemed impossible. She 
knew it, and the sense of her own injustice only made her 
angrier. 

‘*I suppose you expect,” she said tauntingly, “to bring 
Judy Kelly’s daughter into my clean, tidy house, and to make 
me the old woman in the corner. I tell you, Jack, you’ll never 
do it. As long as I live I’ll stand against you and her.” 

He looked at her, quite pale from the shock of her anger, 
which had never before been directed against him, and for a 
moment the look in his eyes nearly brought her to her senses. 
Then he turned on his heel, and she remembered that he was 
the image of his father, and that his father had been a terribly 
obstinate man when roused out of his slow gentleness. 

“I never thought of bringing my wife under your roof,” 
he said, and walked towards the door. But at the threshold he 
paused and turned round. 

‘“‘Is that your last word,” he asked, ‘‘that you'll stand 
against her and me?” 

For a moment the mother’s heart shook within her. Then 
her jealousy swept over her furiously. He cared nothing about 
his mother. Nothing mattered to him but Judy Kelly’s daugh- 
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ter. She remembered many bitter, irrelevant things; how Patsy 
Kelly had been drowned just beyond his own doorstep, having 
stumbled into the stream when he was coming home one night 
from Sweeny’s public house, among other things. 

“Bring me home a decent girl,” she said, “‘and I’ll be talk- 
ing to you. The child of a drunkard and a streel. It’s little 
I thought what I was rearing you for.” 

But the end of the speech was spoken to a silent house. 
Jack had gone out leaving her alone. 

It was noon-time when this took place. The long hours 
of the afternoon wore by silently, in a stillness so profound 
that the ticking of the wag-by-the-wall clock, the buzzing of 
a fly in the window-pane, the snoring of Jack’s terrier on the 
hearth, sounded disproportionately loud, at least to Rose’s cold 
and excited fancy. There was plenty of noise outside. There 
was not a day in the year when the little cluster of cottages 
was not more or less noisy. But she had closed the door, and 
had seemed to close herself in with silence and fears. 

As she sat darning Jack’s stockings by the sunshiny window 
her hands were damp and cold with the apprehension of her 
thoughts. Now and again in the quietness she felt her heart 
throb like a living thing. She-had never before said a harsh 
word to Jack. Jim and Bill and Paddy, his brothers, had of- 
ten and often got the rough side of her tongue. Nor had it 
meant anything to them. They were slow and gentle and pa- 
tient like their father. Once beyond the clacking of her tongue 
they forgot it. Not so Jack. Jack had been the one to take 
things to heart, and she had known it. He had come in that 
morning quite sure of her sympathy in his joy. She recalled 
the incredulous amazement with which he received her first 
violent words, an amazement which gave way at last to a bitter 
and hurt resentment. Why couldn’t she have held her tongue? 
After all there was nothing against the girl. She recognized 
to the full the unfairness of blaming her for her father’s and 
her mother’s faults; she had half a mind to kneel down and 
pray and repent. But she would not; and presently the softer 
mood was replaced by one jealous and irrational. 

It was the longest, slowest afternoon she had ever spent. 
When the click of the garden gate sounded she got up and 
put away the stockings. Her moods had been changing all the 


afternoon. The hard one had the ascendency as she went for- 
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ward to open the door. How dared Jack look at her like that, 
she who had always been the kindest of mothers to him. 

She drew back the bolt and let the door swing open with 
a lowering, angry face. Then her face changed, and her heart 
began its painful throbbing once more. It was her husband, 
and alone. Jack and he had always come together. Where 
was the boy now? 

For the moment she had no more thought than that he 
had absented himself in anger, was with Mary perhaps, or— 

John’s gloomy face put a stop to these surmises. Behind 
the gloom there were grief, weariness, indignation. 

“‘ Jack’s gone!” he said, answering the question on her lips. 

“Gone! Where is he gone?” 

“You gave him your tongue this afternoon, Rose, woman. 
If you meant to do it, you should have begun long ago. You 
never denied him anything. He’s gone to Portsmouth to join 
the other three. There’s none o’ them left now to look after 
us in our old age. Who’s going to dig the garden, I should like 
to know?” 

‘To Portsmouth? Why should he go to Portsmouth? Isn’t 
it enough for the king to have three of my sons?” 

“The king has nothing to say toit. It’s your own temper, 
Rose. He was as bright as he could be this morning. What- 
ever you said to him knocked him about terribly. Then— 
Mary Kelly ’ud have nothing to do with him.” 

“Mary Kelly! Nothing to do with my son!” Rose said 
with a flash of the old spirit. 

“‘She’s not going to marry a man whose mother thinks ill 
of her. Between ye two women ye’ve played the mischief with 
the poor boy. I’m not blaming her, mind. I brought her word 
Jack was gone, and she went as white as a sheet. Why wouldn’t 
she refuse to take him, till his mother asked her?” 

Rose went away to a little inner room, and closed the door 
behind her. At this moment she could bear no more. 

The long summer days went by in what seemed to Rose a 
deadly monotony. John was away all day. She missed terri- 
bly the brisk foot on the gravel path, the bright face in the 
door. Jack had a way of running home for a word with his 
mother—with Mary, too, no doubt—while the other men smoked 
their pipes after the dinner-hour at Spillane’s. 

She worked with a tenfold energy, but her power of accom- 
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plishment was less. She had repelled the neighbor’s sympathy, 
and now it was offered no more. They respected the closed 
door, the forbidding back which Rose turned to the world when 
she worked in the garden. It was wonderful how in Jack’s ab- 
sence the weeds made headway, wonderful how the hedges grew 
ragged, the grass dishevelled, how untidiness and disrepair seized 
on everything. 

To be sure John did his best, but John was getting old. 


People said he had aged suddenly when Jack went away. When . 


he came home from work he was better content to sit and smoke, 
with the head of Grip, Jack’s old terrier, on his knee, than to 
do anything more strenuous. Grip was a trouble to Rose too. 
He was always listening for a foot, turning his eyes on her 
with a dumb question that made the poor woman suffer acutely. 

No letter came from Jack, no such loving message as would 
have lit up the lonely present with hope for the future. The 
other boys wrote home at long intervals; they were no great 
scholars and letter-writing was a pain to them. Jack was all 
right. He was serving on the Admiral’s ship, not on the Knight 
Commander. He was as expert as anybody in a very little 
time. He hadn’t had much to say when they saw him. 

Once there was a message, but for John, a tender message, 

as though the young man’s obdurate heart had failed him. But 
of Rose not a word. Not a line from Jack himself, although 
he was a much better scholar than his brothers. 
_ Rose rarely went out now, never unless necessity called her. 
Once or twice she had seen Mary Kelly’s tall figure approach- 
ing her, and had turned back to her own house to avoid meet- 
ing her. She would watch from behind a window curtain Mary 
pass with her chin in the air. Mary’s pride was at least equal 
to her own. But, despite her spirit, Mary was looking badly. 
That chin now, which had been so round and white, had shrunk 
and showed a thinness of the neck. Sorrow had dimned her 
eyes and her pretty bright color. She was much thinner than 
of old, and walked with a more lagging footstep when Rose’s 
eyes were not upon her. Sometimes her head drooped as though 
the great mass of corn-colored plaits it carried were too much 
for it. 

To be sure she worked harder than ever. Her mother had 
had a worse winter than usual with the rheumatism, and was 
in bed half her time. And Mary worked like three people to 
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earn her little salary at the convent, and to keep the cabin over 
the thriftless mother and the children, who were so round and 
rosy, despite their privations. 

One year, two years, passed. Jim and Paddy and Bill had 
each had their few weeks of holiday, had fluttered the girls im- 
mensely with their picturesque sailor garb and their sun-browned 
comeliness. Each had a good report of Jack to make in his 
taciturn manner. Each in his turn carried a message from Jack 
to Mary Kelly. There was no message for the mother. She 
had a jealous knowledge that smote her to the heart of the 
messages which were carried elsewhere. After each of these 
visits Mary noticeably picked up, regained something of her old 
comeliness, her old springing step. 

The time came when Jack was with the Naval Brigade be- 
fore Ladysmith. When the news first arrived that he had gone 
to the front there was a half rapprochement between the two 
women. Mary, passing by the Quinn’s cottage, stood for a 
barely perceptible fraction of a second looking at Jack’s mother. 
She had something in her breast which was her talisman against 
life and death, yet it could not keep her from asking herself 
why she had let him go. Rose advanced a step or two. She 
knew that Mary had had a letter. John had had one that had 
contained no mention of her. She advanced an imperceptible 
distance. Then jealousy stabbed her sharper than a sword. She 
turned her back on the girl and went into the cottage. 

After that there was a dreary time of watching and waiting 
for the two women. Rose was no scholar and was very shy 
about revealing the fact, and John was getting half-blind. The 
anguish which Rose endured while John’s finger crept slowly 
down the war-news night after night, the more intolerable wait- 
ing through the days till John should come home to read for . 
her these odd hieroglyphics which might mean so much to her, 
were cruel. And to be sure Mary Kelly could tell at the first 
glance if Jack was safe, if one might breathe a sigh of relief for 
oneself with a sigh of pity for the many whose sons’ names ap- 
peared in that dreaded list. 

To be sure the garden and everything about it had become 
sadly changed from what it was when Jack was at home, al- 
though Rose worked indefatigably, worked till her back could 
hardly straighten itself, till her limbs ached and her head swam. 
She was planting cabbages one mild, fine spring day, when she 
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heard the sound of rushing feet close by, and some one flung 
the little gate open and made straight for her. It was Mary 
Kelly, but so wild, so disordered, that she was almost unrecog- 
nizable for the quiet, refined girl of everyday life. She had a 
newspaper in her hand which was flying open in the March 
wind. 

‘‘He’s hurt,” she cried, “he’s hurt. He’s been struck by a 
piece of shell. He’s in hospital.” 

Apparently she had forgotten the injuries she had suffered 
at Rose’s hands, and had come to her as the one other being 
on earth who loved Jack as she did. 

Then the something really fine and high-minded which gave 
Rose’s character its distinction appeared. 

“We have to bear it together,” she said, and passing an 
arm about Mary’s shoulders she led her within the cottage and 
closed the door, to the great disappointment of the neighbors 
who had followed in Mary’s wake, and were coming as near as 
they dared, considering Rose’s formidable name. 

In the sad vicissitudes of the days that followed the two 
women clung together. Sometimes there was no news at all; 
sometimes the news was of a varying shade of blackness. It 
was some weeks before the first glimmer of hope came, and 
those weeks had made Rose old and Mary a spectre of her for- 
mer comeliness. 

But at last there was hope, and when the hope once came 
it grew stronger and brighter every day. In fact Jack mended 
so rapidly that in barely two months time from the date on 
which he had received his wound he was reported as dismissed 
hospital and returned to active service. But by that time the 
worst of the war had spent itself and Jack was soon coming 
home. 

Long before that, however, the most complete reconciliation 
had been effected between Jack’s mother and Mary. They had 
become the closest and dearest of friends. Reconciliation was 
hardly the word, when Mary would not listen to Rose’s abasement 
of herself. ‘Sure there’s nothing to forgive between us,” she 
would say, “and if there was, wouldn’t I have to be forgiven 
for taking him from you?” 

Another strange thing happened that spring. Mrs. Kelly 
had a letter from her brother in America, a brother unheard 
of for many years. He was coming home. He had made money 
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and was going to buy the farm on the slope of the mountains 
where he had been born, if it was possible to buy it. He was 
going to add to its narrow bounds. He was a widower with- 
out children, and he wanted his sister and her children to live 
with him. 

It would have been a bad lookout for Matthew Brady if 
Mary had not been training up the children her own way ever 
since she had been of an age to make the diversion from her 
mother’s slatternliness. The little girls were at the convent 
school, the boys were with the Christian Brothers. Their faces 
were so polished with soap and water, their hair so sleek, their 
clothes so well washed and brushed and so carefully mended, 
that none could have supposed they were the children of streel- 
ish Judy Kelly. The children had begun to put Judy on one 
side in an affectionate manner. She had grown so used to be- 
ing given a chair in the sun, while the children washed and 
cleaned, that she had almost forgotten to grumble over the 
scandalous misuse of water and scrubbing brushes that was like 
to give her her death of cold. 

Meanwhile, what was to become of Mary when the family 
moved up to the mountain farm? It would be too far for 
Mary to come and go to Rose as she had been used to. Since 
Biddy and Katey had proved so useful about the house, Mary 
had been a good deal with Rose, helping her with one thing or 
another. That summer the garden bloomed resplendent with 
sweet peas, and carnations, with holly-hocks and stocks and 
lilies and cabbage roses. For, to be sure, Jack might soon be 
expected home. He was sure to get leave after his long ab- 
sence. He knew now that Mary and his mother were recon- 
ciled, and he wrote long, loving letters to one woman as well 
as to the other. 

Then—it was about June—they had a great disappoint- 
ment. The Admiral’s ship was going to the Rock—to Gibraltar 
instead of to England, and, of course, Jack was going with her, 
There was no knowing when he would have leave now, when 
he would be able to come home and marry Mary. And to be 
sure if he could come home itself, wouldn’t he have to go back 
again and serve his time? It would be only a honeymoon and 
he would have to go back again. 

The day this letter came Mary sat in Rose’s cottage, sad 
and silent. She was making her wedding garments listlessly. 
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The delight seemed to have gone out of her task. Sure, good- 
ness knows if she’d ever be married. Goodness knows but Jack 
might die or she might die; or she might be an old maid and 
uncomely before they could be married. 

Suddenly Rose, rubbing listlessly at the brass candlestick, 
turned around, with a sudden bright spot of excitement in 
either cheek. 

‘Sit down, Mary Kelly,” she said, ‘“‘and write a letter to 
the king. Write it from me, Rose Quinn. By all accounts he 
was terrible fond of his own mother, an’ he’s real good-natured. 
Sit down there, girl, and write.” 

Mary’s alarms were overcome. She sat down and wrote at 
Rose’s dictation a letter to the king. 


To the King of England, Buckingham Palace, London. 

Your GRAcIOoUts MAJESTY: You have three of my sons 
already serving you on the Knight Commander, and you’re 
kindly welcome to them as long as you want them. But my 
Jack, that was the little one, joined last April was two years, 
through having some words with me, being of a hasty dis- 
position, which I’ve long since repented. He is on the Dianeme 
coming home from the Cape to Gibraltar. He was ever and 
always a good boy, if your Majesty will make inquiries about 
him. His father and myself are growing old, not a boy to 
look after us, and I never had but the four boys, and your 
Majesty has the whole ot them. Besides, there’s the little girl 
he was to marry. If your Majesty would send us home Jack, 
there isn’t a night or day we wouldn’t pray for you, 


Yours respectfully, 
ROSE QUINN. 


It was only Rose’s will power that made Mary write the 
letter, which she quaked over with a vague fear that it might 
be high treason. 

The letter was duly despatched, and Rose was just begin- 
ning to be anxious as to whether it had reached the king or 
been intercepted by somebody or other, when one day a very 
fine gentleman in a very fine carriage drew up at the garden 
gate. 

“Are you Mrs. Rose Quinn?” he asked, taking off a hat, 
which Rose described afterwards as having such a lovely shine 
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that it must have been made in heaven—in due time that hat, 
which was only a smart topper, came to have a coronet sur 
rounding it in Rose’s memory of it. “I am glad to tell you, 
Mrs. Rose Quinn, that his Majesty has received your petition, 
and has ordered that your son be discharged from his duties, 
and sent home to you. He also wished, through me, to present 
you with a little gift in consideration of the fact that you have 
given so many sons to his service.” 

Mary came in a little while later to find Rose sitting staring 
still at the crisp Bank of England note on the little table, un- 
heeding the buzz of gossip outside the closed door, for the 
neighbors were so wildly excited by the grand carriage and 
the visit of its occupant to Rose that they were peeping in at 
the windows and lifting their children up to report what Rose 
was doing. It wouldn’t have happened in the old days, but of 
late Rose was less formidable. 

A week later Jack himself came walking down the street, 
quite recovered from his accident, and looking as brown and 
comely and radiant as ever intending bridegroom looked. 

His old place at the Rope Works was open to him. A 
great part of the king’s gift had gone in buying the cottage 
next to his father’s. Already the dividing hedge was gone. 
The cottage was painted and papered and had muslin curtains 
at its windows. The young couple were to live in the new 
cottage and the garden was to be a common one. It would 
have been a dangerous experiment in the old days, but not 
now, when Rose and Mary understood and loved each other. 

In time that visit of the beautiful gentleman who was the 
king’s messenger is likely to rank among the apocrypha of the 
village. In fact, some of the children and old women believe 
that he was St. Patrick, a belief if not exactly shared by Rose, 
is at least not displeasing to her. 

Any of these summer evenings, if you should chance to 
pass by the two cottages, as pretty as a picture in the flowery 
and fruitful garden, you might chance to hear John Quinn the 
third saying his small prayers preparatory to being put to bed. 

“And now, my honey-jewel, say: ‘God bless the King!’” 
you may hear Mary’s voice say. 

The small loyalist repeats the prayer in a language which 
might be Volapuk; but his mother and grandmother seem to 
understand it all right. 

















THE PRIEST IN CARICATURE AND IDEA. 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


MNSTANCES in argument are dangerous things; 
but if one might be permitted to prescind for an 
understanding moment from the problem of the 
Papacy, which suggests difficulties not quite so 
Pera ' perplexing and of an entirely different order of 
honahe, it might be urged without irony that the real crux of 
Catholic Christianity has in every age been found to lie chiefly 
in its priests. For, whether we like to admit it or not, we 
Catholics are, for good or for evil, largely priest-made. We 
are baptized by priests, taught by priests, shrived and coun- 
selled by priests, married by priests; our very souls are fed 
by their indispensable ministrations; and not even the most 
careless of us will venture to undergo the ‘“‘ ceremony of death” 
without having a priest for mystagogue by his side. It is their 
thoughts that give meaning in all the acuter crises of life to 
our thoughts; their obediences tend inexorably to become our 
own. What wonder, therefore, that the priest should be both 
a sign and a portent; a thing to be scrutinized, if the claim 
of Catholicism to be a Way is not to be accounted idle and 
vain? 

Now the very first thing that strikes one when he attempts 
to view this symbol and instrument of our faith, not in sepa- 
rate attitudes and posturings, as the devotee beholds him, but 
as he is in himself and altogether, is the paradox, we might al- 
most say the riddle, of his complex personality. There need 
be no question here of vice or of the more grievous forms of 
sin. We are dealing with the priest of current, every-day ex- 
perience—a creature, not always unlovable, who aspires, how- 
ever illogically, to be an elaborate compost of many evangeli- 
cal virtues; an embodiment in little of those austere ideals 
providentially framed for us by the great Catholic reactionaries 
who triumphed at Trent. It is of this type we are speaking 
and of the larger and not ignoble class who look up to him, 
and yet fail pathetically to reach his decorous level. Here is 
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a character, one might say, that almost mocks at analysis, be- 
cause familiarity with it only serves to emphasize the anomaly 
of so much gold overtopping such obvious feet of clay. Yet 
the shock that intimacy seldom fails to give to the thoughtful 
in these matters is only an analogue—an instructive and really 
edifying analogue, if one will only approach it in the proper 
frame of mind—of that vaster surprise that awaits the inquirer 
who turns from the priest of our own time to the priest of 
history. There again one meets with the same tale of robust 
faith and equally robust failure; the same synthesis of ethical 
opposites; the same perplexing tangle of contrasts that makes 
up the staple of what the theologian asks us to believe is the 
larger gospel of the Christian Church: the story, namely, of 
our Lord’s mystical progress along the crowded highways of the 
world. Here, indeed, is a web woven of many strange tissues. 
Darkness and light divide the warp of it; and through the 
woof there runs a medley of colors that the most life-jaded 
of us will hardly confess to having known on sea or land. The 
cynic may affect to comprehend it; the optimist may assure 
us that it will spell out its own meaning some day before the 
worn shuttle finally ceases to work. But the man of faith, who 
is a devout believer, usually, in the human triumph of the In- 
carnation, is not so easily appeased. He feels it can neither 
be reduced to a formula, nor summed up in a parable; and the 
only lesson he can bring himself to read into or out of the 
jumble according to his prepossessions, is the perennial lesson 
of Christ’s inscrutable patience, and the reverence with which 
his Father seems to wait upon the self-determinisms of man’s 
will. 

In this ‘“‘ mystery of iniquity” the priest, let us avow it with 
candor, plays no negligible part. We are right, no doubt, in 
maintaining that because the nobler among his kind more than 
outnumber the base, his achievements, on the whole, must re- 
dound to the glory of God and the cause of religious truth. 
The presence of such men in history as the late Curé d’Ars, 
for example, means something to human character; and it 
means good. We cite this extremely challengeable case ad- 
visedly ; because we think that neither with a certain notable 
section of our English-speaking fellow-believers, nor with the 
serious-minded Protestant world at large, has the force of the 
instance been estimated at its real worth. 
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But if Catholicism may be said to be strong through such 
accumulated obediences, especially in an era of spiritual revo- 
lution like our own, it must be remembered, too, that the mis- 
deeds of not a few of the priestly order in times past, to say 
nothing of certain ‘‘ offences and negligences”’ still patent in the 
present, have made its position to many honest minds almost 
as correspondingly weak. A little evil is bruited a long way 
in this carping world, if it is known to have worn for a while 
the linen of the saints. In allowing this much we are implicitly 
restricting the question to the personal morality of the priest; 
but he has a corporate and representative side to his character 
as well. He is, in a sense, the source as well as the symbol, 
of the institution known in history as ecclesiasticism; a thing 
distinct from, and opposed, in the judgment of many, to the 
less questionable blessing of the concrete Christian faith. In 
his ecclesiastical capacity also, then, the priest, as every student 
of history knows, has much to answer for. 

A thoughtful writer of these days, whose secularistic tend- 
ency has already attracted a good deal of notice, because of a 
certain suppressed fervor of quasi-religious conviction that ac- 
companies it, has summed up the general indictment on this 
score so well that we can hardly do better than transcribe his 
objection here. The objection, it will be observed, loses none 
of its force for seeming to identify the bane of the priest with 
the larger bane of the Catholic Church. Our author remarks: 


That Church is now commonly regarded as one of the great 
civilizing agencies of the world ; and I have no desire to dis- 
pute its claims. Let all that is urged for it in this respect be 
granted. Let it be admitted that it evolved order out of 
chaos; that it civilized barbarism ; that it fostered the virtues 
of charity and peace in an age of universal war ; that it kept 
alive the tradition of philosophy and culture, fostered the 
arts, disciplined the mind, and inspired the spiritual life. 
Let all this be admitted, and nevertheless it is true that 
the evil wrought by the Catholic Church is so incalculable, 
that a sober and impartial historian would hesitate to pro- 
nounce whether, even to an age of barbarism, it was more of 
a blessing than a curse. Consider its record. If it has 
preached peace, it has also filled the world with war; if it 

_ has saved life, it has also destroyed it; if it has raised the 
spirit, it has also degraded it; if it has kindled the intelli- 
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gence, it has also extinguished it.- Deliberately and in cold 
blood, in pursuance of a policy, it has tortured the souls and 
burnt the bodies of men. Deliberately it has struck at the 
root of virtue by evoking and fostering slavish fear and de- 
sire, by promising a material heaven and threatening a ma- 
terial hell. Deliberately it has invited men to lie, and pun- 
ished them tor adhering to the truth. Deliberately it has 
arrested, so far as it could, the nascent growth of science, and 
thwarted the only activity by which man may alleviate his 
material lot and set himself free for the triumphs of the mind 
and the spirit. 

In saying this, I am stating simple matters of fact, such as 
no competent historian will dispute. And the point I want to 
make is, that the Good and the Evil of the Church have both 
proceeded from the same principle, from the principle of 
ecclesiasticism. Because the Church claimed to possess a 
revelation, therefore it conquered the world, and therefore 
also it harried and tortured its conquest. Because it rele- 
gated reason to a secondary place, therefore it produced 
Dante and Aquinas, and therefore also it persecuted Galileo 
and burnt Bruno. Because it appealed primarily not to the 
intelligence of men, but to their fears and desires, therefore 
it imposed upon them an authoritative moral order, and 
therefore also it invited anarchy when the order was super- 
seded.* 


The passage recalls, if it does not altogether rival, an equally 
eloquent, and much more famous, attempt on the part of the 
late Stuart Mill to prove the essential malevolence of nature. 
Like that famous indictment, also, it fails—not because the 
author speaks vaguely and with a suggestion of sounding and 
depressing generalities, that one fears may be true, but because 
he deals with a mass of facts, and deals with them very badly. 
He misarranges his summary, and then he misreads it. There 
is not a citation in the whole disedifying list which cannot be 
backed up by a particular fact of history; yet the general in- 
ference is so false that many a “‘competent”’ historian will im- 
pugn it, for the plain reason that the “facts” are not quite as 
‘‘simple” as he seems to imagine. In each one of them the 
** ecclesiastical” priest may have played his part, and played it, 
we grieve to say, in any but a Christ-like spirit of forgiveness 


* Religion: A Criticism and a Forecast. By G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co., 1905, pp. 13, 14. 
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and pity. What does it prove? Simply this, that in the sorry 
business of official persecution, as of personal sin, the priest 
may be said to have but added to that evangelical inheritance 
of scandal which is rightly felt to be at once a witness to the 
Church’s indefectibility and a stimulus to her instincts for self- 
renewal; while the lesson of his moral obscurantisms has gradu- 
ally educated the wiser among our apologists to an accepted 
discipline of shame. We are more candid than our fathers, 
and are not as concerned as they were to deny whatever makes 
for the ill-repute of the Catholic name. Is it because the 
deeper significance of history has been brought home to us in 
this age, and taught us, as the Roman Breviary seems to do, 
to look otherwhere for the proof of our consistency and our 
strength ? 

In whatever sense we may feel impelled to find an answer 
to that question, the fact admittedly remains that the shortcom- 
ings of a priestly minority have been frequent enough, even in 
the post-Reformation Church, to have reacted upon the body to 
which they belong. The result is that the whole clerical order 
of some of the most flourishing portions of Western Catholicism 
suffers to-day from that most curious of surviving disabilities— 
an ostracism, namely, which is partly social, partly religious, and 
partly intellectual, and which is all the more difficult to attack, 
because it is the specious outcome, in great measure, of many 
generations of successful misrepresentation and caricature. 

It is a trite enough experience in the history of Catholic 
thought for its apologists to be obliged to deal with misrepre- 
sentation. That is only a part of the unrelenting irony of 
things; an issue, it might be called, of the general fortune of 
religious war, which drives men as unmistakably to the insin- 
cerities of debate and the cultivation of an elaborately devout 
- disingenuousness, as actual warfare develops in them a spirit of 
malevolent strategy. Fortunately, however, it may be said that 
acrimonies of this sort only tend to become acute, when they 
are domestic and intraliminal. Men and brethren of the same 
creed are in this not unlike family litigants who will greatly find 
quarrel in the straws of their tribal honor or its supposed ex- 
ecutory devises. For marriages and money separate kinsfolk ; 
and tithes and tonsures and points of ecclesiastical precedence 
sunder those who have been born anew to become co-heirs with 
Christ. In these junctures men argue without mutual under- 
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standing. They grow angry; they indulge in recrimination; 
they withdraw into opposed camps, where they invent tales 
about one another which they come in process of time to be- 
lieve in. Sois religious travesty engendered in an uncharitable 
world. It is a common phenomenon; and the kind of passion 
it invariably begets in the sectarian soul we call by the sinis- 
ter, but significant, name of odium theologicum. It is peculiar 
to no creed. One may detect evidences of it in modern as in 
ancient Judaism; the Mohammedan tribes of Morocco and the 
Sudan are not strangers to it; the discontented millions of In- 
dia. are kept in civic equipoise and rendered fairly good sub- 
jects of a remote Kaisar-i-Hind, because their conquerors have 
learned to make a humane use of such irreligiously religious 
centrifugalism. 

The representation we speak of in connection with the priest, 
however, is of an entirely different complexion. It is different 
in origin, different in method, different, it might be urged, in 
spite of many debatable counter-considerations, in its peculiar 
ethos and spirit. It is much less acrimonious, for one thing, 
and is not incapable of decorous laughter. It is nearly always 
genial in manner, especially in these latter days; and ever more 
uniformly moderate in tone. Indeed, it might be said to sug- 
gest a certain covert and semi-intellectual type of disdain; a 
hauteur of the religious conscience, which, like the actual hauteurs 
of posturing men and women everywhere in an over-sophisticated 
world, is twice comical for being so unchallengeably naive and 
so imperturbably well-bred. If one were asked to describe it 
further, one might say that it was a belated and somewhat il- 
legitimate blend of seventeenth century intolerance and latter- 
day liberalism, whose sole issue in these times was an amiable 
but sterile propensity in favor of those half-truths which are 
crueller in the hurt they do to the cause of whole truths, or 
truth at large, than so many vindictive lies. Half-truths, in- 
deed, have fed the bantling from the beginning; but how far 
back his parentage goes, only the patient explorer of the by- 
paths of literature can tell. It may possibly distress the Catho- 
lic whose sense of history is so untutored and child-like that 
he unhesitatingly reads into the events of the past all the ortho- 
dox emotions of the present and is forever confusing unchange- 
ableness of dogma with that other unchangeableness which is 
only a passing inertness in the atmosphere of sentiment and 
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opinion that dogma invariably tends to beget, to learn that the 
caricature of his own priesthood, which lurks like a grotesque 
dream in the religious consciousness of Protestantism to-day, is 
a derivative, in some sense, of the Middle Age. 

That wonderful thirteenth century, which is said to have 
given Catholic Europe its cathedrals and its universities, which 
prepared the way for Dante’s Vision, and which added so ap- 
preciably to the political splendor of St. Peter’s See, also gave 
us the fabliaux, the lais, the pastourelles, the drinking songs of 
the Scholastic world, the untraced Reineke Fuchs, the ribaldries 
of Rutebceuf, the satires of Adam de le Halle. It is a curious 
literary brood for an age of faith to have produced; yet, as we 
shall see when we come to contrast its genial coarseness with the 
scurrilities of the more rancorous Reformation period, the faith is 
indubitably there, and the spirit of it is great, lending point both 
to lampooners and lampooned. Every rank and order of visible 
Catholicism is laid fearlessly under toll; but it is the priesthood 
that pays heaviest of all. From the Pope to the poorest 
“Massing” priest, each several sinner of them is travestied 
without compunction, according to his offence, or lashed with 
whips of more than orthodox scorn. 

It was among the French, the Gens Francorum inclita, the 
most orthodox, as they were, even.in that formative period, the 
most intellectual of the peoples of western Europe, that the lead 
was taken in this work of unreflecting, but corroding, carica- 
ture; and England, Germany, and the Italian peninsula were 
not slow to follow. The movement—for it really amounted to 
that—acquired still further significance as the towns began to 
grow and their prentice populations to acquire civic importance. 
The transition, through Boccaccio and the lampooners of the 
Friars, who seemed to spring up everywhere during the next 
few generations, to the spirit that became articulate in Rabelais 
or that found vent of another sort in the indecencies of the 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, was an easy one. Salimbene’s 
curious Chronicle, which had been produced as far back as the 
year 1280, and St. Catherine of Siena’s Book of Divine Doctrine, 
which was dictated to Fra Raimondo nearly a century later, 
furnish even the most charitable student with a curious com- 
mentary upon the condition of affairs so faithfully reflected in 
the literary currents of the time. - If the latter witness be objected 
to, on the score of her too exalted devotion to the clerical ideal, 
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the same can hardly be said of the easy-going Franciscan. Like 
the robust and unquestioning Catholicism it so paradoxically 
embodies, Salimbene’s reel of tales is perfectly candid, perfect- 
ly transparent, and disconcertingly detailed. Let us also add 
that it is perfectly naive. It is the record of an essentially 
vagabond mind that knows how to move us alternately to won- 
der and laughter; and sometimes to a medley of more evasive 
emotions, compounded largely of incredulity and tears. Never- 
theless there is one quality that surely redeems it from the 
imputation of nastiness; for, from first to last, there is not the 
faintest trace in it of a “snicker,’’ nor any evidence of a pru- 
rient disposition to lower the level of the priestly ideal. That 
twice sinister tendency was to be the outcome of a much more 
modern age. Meanwhile, as we have already stated, the change 
in mood and tendency was a facile one. We can mark its 
course through our own literature, from the healthy crudities of 
the earlier Robin Hood ballads to the more dour presentments 
of Piers Ploughman’s Vision and Creed, with its picture of An- 
tichrist making a kind of archiepiscopal visitation of a great re- 
ligious house, all the monks going out to him in procession and 
receiving him with great pomp and ringing of bells, as their 
father and lord. It is a strange ecclesiastical progress assur- 
edly; but it is not yet, as the average critic is too ready to 
suppose, either Lollard or Protestant. /dleness may go out at 
the Devil’s bidding to. make an assault on Comscience and take 
a thousand prelates in his train; but the spirit that conceives 
the horrible suggestion is still loyal to the priestly idea. The 
genius of Geoffrey Chaucer intervenes fora happy interval and 
alters the note, but not the content, of the indictment; yet 
Chaucer, too, like the obscure secular priest that wrote the Vis- 
ton, is, we feel, Catholic to the core. If the Canterbury Pil- 
grims are depicted in motley, it is not a doubting Wycliffite 
that describes them; but a soul in love with the clean and 
Christ-bought sacramentalities of the Church. 

It must be admitted, however, that adolescent Protestantism, 
when it did wake to its powers, soon caught the trick of cari- 
cature from a generation of satirists that would have turned 
with contempt from the notion of a purely teaching and non- 
mystical priest. Before the sixteenth century was well into its 
fourth decade a new and terrible meaning was read into the 
old lampoons. The materials fora religious revolution had been 
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gathering, as they were destined to gather two centuries and a 
half later for another and more logical change of front. Henry 
the Eighth may have sincerely desired to remain Catholic in 
temper and creed, while breaking with what was confidently as- 
sumed to be the mere political supremacy of Rome; but there 
was a momentum in the movement he had started in the deg- 
radation of the clergy, and the suppression of the more tempt- 
ing monastic foundations, which it was difficult even for his 
despotic hand to stay. The reign of violence that had to be 
checked by the passage of the famous Six Articles has been 
described for us by a justly popular historian whom no Angli- 
can scholar will be likely to accuse of undue leaning towards 
Roman ideas. The stream of libellous pamphlets issuing from 
the new sectaries on the continent had begun some years pre- 
viously, and was being steadily directed into the most effectual 
channels by a group of Lutheranizing prelates who knew how 
to wait upon events. The secular clergy, of course, were the 
chief objects of attack in these underground publications; but 
neither were the religious spared. The late J. R. Green writes: 


The suppression of the lesser monasteries was the signal 
for a new outburst of ribald insult to the old religion. The 
roughness, insolence, and extortion of the Commissioners sent 
to effect it drove the whole monastic body to despair. Their 
servants rode along the road with copes for doublets and tuni- 
cles for saddle-cloths and scattered panic among the larger 
houses which they left. Some sold their jewels and relics to 
provide for the evil day they saw approaching. Some begged 
of their own will for dissolution. It was worse when fresh 
ordinances of the Vicar-General ordered the removal of ob- 
jects of superstitious veneration. ‘The removal, bitter enough 
to those whose religion twined itself around the image or the 
relic which was taken away, was yet more embittered by the 
insults with which it was accompanied. . . . Fresh or- 
ders were given to fling all relics from their reliquaries, and 
to level every shrine with the ground. The bones of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury were torn from the stately shrine 
which had been the glory of his metropolitan church, and his 
name was erased from the service books as that of a traitor. 
The introduction of the English Bible into churches gave a 
new opening for the zeal of the Protestants. ‘In spite of royal 
injunction that it should be read decently and without com- 
ment, the young zealots of the party prided themselves on 
VOL, LXXXVI.—43 
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shouting it out to a circle of excited hearers during the ser- 
vice of the Mass, and accompanied their reading with vio- 
lent expositions. Protestant maidens took the new English 
primer to church with them, and studied it ostentatiously 
during matins. Insult passed into open violence when the 
Bishops’ Courts were invaded and broken up by Protestant 
mobs; and law and public opinion were outraged at once 
when priests who favoured the new doctrines began openly 
to bring home wives to their vicarages. A fiery outburst of 
popular discussion compensated for the silence of the pulpits. 
The new Scriptures, in Henry’s bitter words of complaint, 
were ‘‘disputed, rimed, sung, and jangled in every tavern 
and ale-house.’’ The articles which dictated the belief of 
the English Church roused a furious controversy. Above all, 
the Sacrament of the Mass, the centre of the Catholic system 
of faith and worship, and which still remained sacred to the 
bulk of Englishmen, was attacked with a scurrility and pro- 
faneness which pass belief. The doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, which was as yet recognized by law, was held up to 
scorn in ballads and mystery plays. Inone church a Protest- 
ant lawyer raised a dog in his hands when the priest elevated 
the Host. The most sacred words of the old worship, the 
words of consecration, ‘‘ Hoc est Corpus,’’ were travestied 
into a nickname tor jugglery as ‘‘ Hocus-pocus.’’ It was by 
this attack on the Mass, even more than by the other out- 
rages, that the temper both of Henry and the nation was 
stirred to a deep resentment ; and the first signs of reaction 
were seen in the Act of the Six Articles, which was passed 
by the Parliament with general assent.* 


But no subsequent counter-effort, either of persecution or 
hazardous propaganda, could purge out the leaven that had 
taken hold of the English character under the stress of these 
terrible events. The clergy of the old régime had suffered most. 
Some of them, a scandalously notable, yet not actually large 
number of them, it would seem, had sinned greatly; but it was 
the system, rather than the individual, that was chiefly to blame. 
Clerical human nature is no worse than average human nature; 
and even were we without the evidence afforded by a fuller 
study of the State papers, we still should not need the plead- 
ing of Abbot Gasquet and the group of fair-minded, modern 
scholars associated with the Cambridge school of historical re- 


i.” History of the English Peotle, Ch. vii., § i. 
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search to enable us to form a just estimate of the facts. The 
mischief was done, however; the priests of the old régime were 
henceforth to be described in terms which have since passed 
into the vocabulary of the great non-Catholic tradition. They 
were lazy, self-indulgent, and avaricious, for the most part, and 
instinctively opposed to the happiness of religious mankind. 
What Mary, according to her vision, tried to do and failed, 
the Armada likewise missed and left in sorrier case. It was an 
era of strange but vigorous births; and where so much was 
new men speedily forgot what was best in the old. The con- 
spiracy of events that helped so significantly during the next 
generation to ensure the political success of the Act of Settle- 
ment under Elizabeth, created the mental atmosphere that made 
for development and permanency. The thoughts of English- 
speaking mankind began to be shaped to a Protestant pattern. 
In spite of the heroism with which the victims met them, the 
disabilities began to tell. Religion which, for all its civic rela- 
tionships and state entanglements, had in times past been con- 
sistently held up as something ecumenic and mystical and ultra- 
mundane, was now made to appear insular, semi-naturalistic, 
and worldly-shrewd. The priest, as its official and daily func- 
tionary, holding his jurisdiction by a title that no earthly crown 
could impart, became a twilight and unfamiliar figure in English 
life; a creature of subterfuges and disguises, dreading, appar- 
ently, the honest glare of day. Everything, indeed, seemed to 
work to his disfavor. What Cecil and the test-framers had 
astutely aimed at, a group of scholarly and unselfish exiles, 
shaping by uncertain channels the policy of the Roman See, 
contributed still further to emphasize. If the elusive and never 
satisfactory form of ecclesiasticism by which he was governed 
during the next two centuries and more kept alive in him the 
quiet courage of a martyr, it also tended to denote him, when 
he appeared at all, as that worst of expatriates, a plotter and 
intriguer against the hard-won liberties of his home-loving kin. 
Nor was that all. The literature that largely colors, where 
it does not shape, the stock of ideas common to the English- 
speaking races of both hemispheres to-day, was growing up 
in the long interval; and its characteristic note, as Newman 
has reminded us, was unalterably, uncompromisingly Protestant. 
Shakespeare, it is true, may be a curious, but not inexplicable, 
exception, standing in this, as in everything else, magnificently 
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apart; Crashaw and Dryden may furnish other instances in re- 
buttal; but the fact remains that the great body of our classical 
writers, down to the very close, it might almost be said, of the 
Victorian period itself, is a subtly biassed and anti-Catholic 
body, rude with prejudices, and often with brutalities, that 
must give pain to every intelligent upholder of the ancient 
creed. 

It hardly falls within the scope of the present essay to at- 
tempt, even roughly, to classify these imputations against his- 
toric Catholicism, or to show how inevitably, like the dead flies 
in the Scriptural unguent, they detract from much that is other- 
wise soothing and of good effect, even upon the more recon- 
dite taste and incorrigibly spiritual standards of the Catholic 
conscience in these matters. But if the Church at large fares 
ill in English literature at large, the priest fares worse; and his 
character, as depicted in the great Protestant tradition, is not 
a pleasing one to contemplate. For what is the sum of his 
presentations? No one book will exhaust the portrait; but the 
composite result, so to call it, is forbiddingly, if at times some- 
what ridiculously, dark. In romance and poem and political 
pamphlet alike, in simile and metaphor, he is a strange com- 
pound of vices, nearly all of them petty, some of them revolt- 
ing, and many more simply impossible. He is despotic, over- 
bearing, crafty, plausible, hypocritical, avaricious; a great legacy- 
hunter, a daring fabricator of lies, thick-skinned in honor, a 
sanctuary beau among women, a sycophant among men, a dis- 
turber of families, a kill-joy among the innocent, a shrewd 
angler for flattery and place, Jazy, restless, energetic, busy as a 
medizval devil and nearly as ubiquitous, ascetical, and sensu- 
ous in a breath, a mighty drinker, a devout trencherman, a 
slave of the Pope, a tool of the Jesuits, a secret emissary of 
the Inquisition; and, if there be any other vice, cardinal or 
diabolical, that has been astutely overlooked in all this shining 
catalogue, seventeenth century Puritanism, either at home or in 
America, or, for that matter, Victorian Anythingarianism, as 
set forth in a score of poems and novels of undoubted sincer- 
ity and unassailable literary repute, will supply. the needed in- 
stance. Nor is it in separate and distinct embodiments merely 
that the travesty is discoverable, but in the vague and intang- 
ible use of illustration and epithet, in the misty by-product 
known as atmosphere, that much of the traditional falsehood is 
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kept actual and alive for the many that read and never sus- 
pect. Some of the most honored names in modern English 
literature—to say nothing of the “‘ harmless drudges”’ that make 
our dictionaries and works of reference—might be cited in sup- 
port of this contention; if the educated reader has not already 
made out a mental list of hisown. Browning, Swinburne, Long- 
fellow, J. H. Shorthouse, and Charles Reade; Thackeray, Froude, 
Macaulay, Kingsley, Sir John Seeley, Ruskin, Mill, Carlyle ;— 
we purposely restrict ourselves to such authors as may be said 
to have been an influence at some time or other during the 
past fifty years—there is not one of these that has not offended; 
not one that has not idly flung his stone. 

Reticence, we are assured, is a virtue to-day; and sobriety, 
even in caricature, is a canon for the art of the time; but not, 
apparently, when historic, or even present-day continental Ca- 
tholicism is in question; and most certainly not when priests be- 
come the facile theme. Newman used all the resources of his 
personal prestige and all the gifts of his incomparable powers 
of rhetoric, more than half a century ago, to laugh the gro- 
tesque propensity down; but he failed. The list of instances 
we gave above is a fairly long one, and more than fairly rep- 
resentative; for the least obvious sinner in it can be convicted 
out of his own scripture with due courtesies of chapter and 
verse; and yet it contains only a tithe of those that might be 
named. One would have thought that the blow dealt to hered- 
itary and contented bigotry in the Lectures on the Present Po» 
sition of Catholics in England, in 1851, would have opened the 
eyes of the thoughtful to the injustice of the traditional cari- 
cature of Catholic institutions and ideals. The discourses were 
masterpieces in the art of effective irony. They were noble in 
tone; level and convincing in argument; straightforward in 
their indignant lucidity; and they carried with them to an 
astonishing degree, only directed now to newer and more pop- 
ular uses, the ring and the irresistible magic of the old style. 
Half of England hung upon them; all the world read them; 
but what difference did it make in the end? With the excep- 
tion of Carlyle and of Lord Macaulay, the list of offenders we 
submitted above is one that has grown up since Newman’s 
protest was made. Browning, it is true, had written Zhe Con- 
fessional and the Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister before 1845 ; 
but he published Bishop Blougram’s Apology in 1855. Charles 
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Reade gave what he felt to be his great masterpiece to the 
public in 1861. It was, significantly enough, Zhe Cloister and 
the Hearth. Mill uttered his famous sneer about the ‘“ wife’s 
influence in Catholic countries” being “‘ another name for that 
of the priest” in an article on ‘The Enfranchisement of Wo- 
men,” which appeared in the Westminster Review in the July 
of the very same year in which Newman delivered his Lec- 
tures; the words were printed again, this time in a book of 
essays, in 1864. John Inglesant came out in 1881; and, though 
this generation is not likely to see such another master of prose 
as the late Mr. Shorthouse was, we may be pertectly sure that 
we shall see more than one unsuspecting imitator of his half- 
Quaker, half-Anglican bias. 

Prejudices die hard; but they die. Contact with the actual 
—which is God’s way of helping Truth—kills them, as by a 
quiet excess of daylight, in the end. 

Behind the incongruities, tragic or grotesque, that are so 
jnscrutably involved in this parable of the priest in caricature, 
beneath all the variations, the uncertainties, the griefs, the hero- 
isms, the follies, too palpably human, of its history, there lurks 
an idea that is worth a good man’s study; an idea so separate, 
sacrosanct, and unique, that one may wisely give hostages to 
time for the sake of it, and then boldly blazon its central mean- 
ing to the world as one of the supreme tests, perhaps the holiest 
test, of the enduring obediences of Christianity. It is the idea 
of the priest as he is in himself: a Way, through Penance and 
the Mysteries of the Altar, to the Father. Having to do daily 
with mysteries, he is himself a mystery; being that further 
Christ whereof the Apostle speaks; a miracle of the Spirit’s 
fashioning ; an untared field of wheat; a soul set upon a can- 
dle-stick ; an unfallen. Lucifer; an angel for high embassies and 
awful functions, as becomes one who is called to be a gospeller 
of the New Testament; an epitome at once of the humanisms 
and the self-abasements of the Incarnate Word. To set forth 
this idea in words is no easy task; though the Church does it 
daily in action. But if one must find a formula in which to 
sum up its logical content, yet not so as to ignore the inevita- 
ble corrections furnished only too abundantly by history and 
life, one can hardly do better than adapt to present purposes 
the account that the Fathers of Trent gave when, in the teeth 
of much actual scandal], and with minds serenely unperturbed 
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by the apparent counter-evidence of the Apostolic age, they 
affirmed substantially, that ‘Holy Ordination” is something 
more than a human invention or product of history; that it is 
“not in vain that bishops say: ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost’; be- 
cause it is, in the strict sense of the word, a Sacrament of the 
New Law, instituted by Christ, imparting an indelible character 
‘ to the recipient, giving him the power to forgive sins, and 
clothing him, above.all lesser men, with the charisma which en- 
ables him to consecrate and offer the Body and Blood of the 
Lord.” * 

On a subject so large and beset with so many difficulties, 
Scriptural, archeological, and religious, that pronouncement may 
be said to embody (even for our own times, when the problems 
involved in it are being eagerly debated from a fresh point of 
view) the clearest and most candid summary of what will al- 
ways be accounted a dark matter. While it gathers up in brief 
the traditional teaching of Catholicism upon the essentially in- 
ward and mystical character of its chief ministers, it leaves the 
historical development of the idea of a restricted priesthood and 
its precise sacramental relation to the Apostolic episcopate of 
the New Testament untouched. Interesting as the undefined 
point may be to ecclesiologists. and historians of dogma, it is 
of slight importance to the spiritual life of the faithful at large; 
and no amount of controversy is likely to make it actual. It 
rose to a certain prominence in St. Jerome’s time, and provoked 
that plain-spoken Father to some curious utterances. Since 
Tridentine days it has acquired, from time to time, a quasi- 
scholastic interest, due, in appreciable measure, it would seem, 
to the somewhat bizarre genius of Vasquez, and more notably 
to the studies carried on by the great Jansenist scholars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The essays contributed 
to the subject more than a generation ago by Bishop Lightfoot, 
and afterwards by Principal Hatch, were, in spite of the breadth 
of learning they revealed, too manifestly actuated by a charac- 
teristically Protestant desire to discourage a growing preference 
for sacerdotalism in a certain section of the Anglican Church 
to make them wholly pertinent to our present concern. 

It is the-idea of the priest, then, as emphasized at Trent, 
that has been the inspiration of everyday Catholicism from the 
beginning. It has done this, moreover, in two distinct ways, 

* 8 Can., xxiii. Sess., 1563; cf. Denziger, 838-842. 
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each of which may be said to have contributed to the devel- 
opment of the Christian life. It has enforced the principle of 
obedience in every stratum of Christian society; and it has 
kept alive the accrete charities and graces of sacramentalism, 
without which obedience would have degenerated into mere 
tyranny, or never risen at best above a hard militarism, with 
all the hurts and limitations that so unlovely and so un-Christ- 
like an ideal must, of necessity, have entailed. For the priest, 
as Catholicism understands him, is no mere pedagogue of the 
conscience, enforcing rules and going before our Lord’s disciples 
as a mere prophet or prayer-leader in the Way. He is set 
apart for such indispensable work, it is true, because in his 
normal state he comes to mankind as one that is sent. There 
is a true apostolicity about him. He speaks as one having au- 
thority, and is intrusted with power over a designate portion 
of the mystical body of Christ, either as pastor or caretaker. 
The distinctions introduced later into Catholic Europe to em- 
phasize certain applications of this idea to medizval or even 
to modern society, leave this master consideration untouched. 
But while his will is panoplied with such jurisdiction, his heart 
and soul and conscience are clothed with something inconceiv- 
ably more Godlike still. He is a personality chosen, anointed, 
and irrevocably set apart from ordinary flesh and blood by a 
solemn imposition of hands, in the name of the Church, to 
have power henceforth over the real, but sacramental, Body of 
Christ. The separation seals him and stamps his very person- 
ality with an impress, or character of the soul, which is as 
much holier than the impress of baptism as the sacramental 
Body of the Lord is more sacred than the mystical womb out 
of which he was born again, through water and the Holy 
Ghost, to become a new creature in the sight of God. This is 
the true character and blessedness of his order; and through 
it he becomes an effective witness and instrument of the In- 
carnation much more infallibly than the mysterious vessels of 
the altar at which he serves tend to become a witness and in- 
strument to the faithful of his higher and holier self. 

Is it surprising that Catholicism should have cherished such 
a type of man, saved him from commonness by an austere dis- 
cipline of celibacy, and watched over the purity of his mind 
and heart with a jealousy comparable only to the concern with 
which its Pontiffs have watched over the purity of Scripture 
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itself? How easy the vast burden of precedent in his regard 
becomes, when appraised by such dear prejudices of value! 
How inevitable the peculiar and sometimes cramping quality of 
his education! His asceticisms, how reasonable; his dress and 
grave demeanor, how needful! The very idiosyncracies of such 
a life, it might almost be said, the celibate manner, the set 
features, the often inscrutable air, the little oddities of voice 
and glance and gesture, acquire a dignity of their own and are 
accepted as things consecrate and mysterious, because of the 
primal unction of his election and ordination. Not in vain 
were his hands tied in that great ceremony; for, by an act of 
renunciation which finds its meaning, as well as its defence, in 
the self-elected bondage of the Passion, he must go through 
all his days as one maimed and disfurnished of half his man- 
hood for the sake of the holier virility his ministrations will 
beget in others through Christ. If in the eyes of the world he 
seems a poor creature, yet to the eyes of the Church, whose 
treatment of him almost amounts to a cult, and whose sense of 
him is like a perpetual touchstone of interior religion, he is the 
most august character on earth; for he is clothed with God, 
is strangely linked in his more representative aspects, as by a . 
kind of moral transubstantiation, with.the Humanity of his Son, 
and is drenched daily with the sanctities of Calvary. That such 
a man should still be a Way to the Catholic soul, in spite of all 
the evil wherewith the world and his own conscience revile him, 
is a miracle as great as Christ or Christianity; for it is in his 
person that these twin embodiments of the one Mystery meet 
indefeasibly for witness; and we-know, surely, that their wit- 
ness ts true. 


Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J. 











Rew Books. 


The editors of the International 

THE WESTERN SCHISM. Series again show their good judg- 

By Salembier. ment in selecting their subject * and 

the author who is chosen as its 

expositor. The great Schism of the West—to employ a term 

which usage rather than the term’s correctness has consecrated 

—is one of the great episodes in the history of the Church. 

To that melancholy period, when Christendom was divided 

against itself, and rival parties, and rival claimants to the office 

of Supreme Pontiff, exhibited more conspicuously the frailty 

ef human nature than the spirit of Pentecost, hostile writers 

have appealed as to an unanswerable proof against the claim 
of the Church to apostolic continuity and holiness. 

The shades of that tremendous picture have been darkened 
by Protestant historians; and, at least since the Protestant 
Reformation, as a result of the exigencies of polemical warfare, 
many Catholic writers have wasted their time in seeking to ex- 
cuse or palliate the conduct of prominent personages, and rather 
neglected to set forth, in its imposing splendor, the testimony 
which the entire crisis bears to the divine strength which en- 
sures the endurance of the Church. For seventy years pontiff 
was arrayed against pontiff, kingdom against kingdom, clergy 
against clergy, and every great party on either side was split 
up by minorities that supported the opposing faction. As the 
struggle proceeded, spreading desolation throughout Europe, 
and bringing in its train a condition approaching to anarchy, 
the body of the faithful in every land, with the Catholic instinct 
for unity, implored their leaders to make every sacrifice in or- 
der to restore peace once more to the household of the faith. 
Yet for years every effort at compromise or peace was brought 
to naught through selfishness or ambition. 

When confusion was at its worst; when three rival Popes 
were excommunicating one another; while the hostility of 
the three camps was strengthened by all the forces of national 
rivalries, and, as the result of the confusion of minds, propa- 
gators of false doctrine found the times unusually propitious, 
then, if the Church had been but a work of human policy, as 


* The Great Schism of the West. By L. Salembier. Translated by M.D. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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Macaulay, in his famous passage, has called her, her doom would 
have been at hand. To relate this struggle, extenuating nothing 
regarding the maleficent factors of the case, is to set forth, it 
may be said, a peremptory inductive proof that in the consti- 
tution of the Church there is a power, not of men, which makes 
for unity and immortality. This proof M. Salembier, who is a 
professor in the Catholic University of Lille, has unfolded in a 
form suitable to the general reader, and yet exact enough to 
merit the approbation of the professional historian. He dis- 
charges his task in that spirit of sincerity which it was one of 
the late Pope’s greatest services to the Church to commend ef- 
fectively to Catholic historians. While he keeps back nothing 
of the disagreeable truth, he takes pains to present the consol- 
ing facts which more than counterbalance the evil. One of his 
strongest sections is that in which he dwells upon the fact that 
even during the period when confusion was at its height, in 
both jurisdictions, the Church’s work went on amid the great 
body and brought forth fruits unto sanctification. 

Upon the great question of the struggle—who was the right- 
ful Pope?—M. Salembier adopts the opinion which, thanks to 
recent investigation, almost all scholars adopt to-day as practi- 
cally certain. After the death of Gregory XI., in March, 1378, 
a conclave assembled in Rome, consisting of four Italian, five 
French, and seven Limousin cardinals. This body elected the 
Archbishop of Bari, who was crowned as Urban VI. As M. 
Salembier conclusively shows, these electors were under no co- 
ercion; they subsequently ratified their choice, and, in various 
ways, acknowledged Urban as the duly elected Pontiff. Con- 
sequently he and his successors, Boniface IX., Innocent VII., 
and Gregory XII., were the true successors of St. Peter down 
till the pacification established by the Council of Constance in 
1417 by the election of Martin V. The sudden change in Ur- 
ban’s character immediately after his election, his violent meas- 
ures, his refusal to accept any advice, and his repeated out- 
bursts of reckless temper—traits which St. Catherine of Siena, 
the staunch supporter of his claims, begged him, for the love 
of Jesus Crucified, to mitigate a little—were the entirely insuffi- 
cient reasons which prompted a majority of the Cardinals who 
elected him to coalesce afterwards with the Avignon cardinals 
who had not taken part in the Roman election. This coali- 
tion on September 20, at Fondi, elected Robert of Geneva to 
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the papal chair. He assumed the title of Clement VII., and 
the great Schism was begun. Clement died, and his followers 
elected, as his successor, the Cardinal de Luna, who took the 
title of Benedict XIII. In detailing the various subsequent 
phases of the struggle, in which France played an important 
part, the withdrawal from Benedict, the proceedings of the 
Council of Pisa, whose attempt at pacification, by declaring the 
two rivals deposed, and by electing Alexander V., resulted in 
establishing three claimants instead of two, the author dwells 
upon the baleful influence which these events afterwards exerted 
in the growth of Gallicanism in the French Church. He even 
says that the act of France in breaking with Benedict ‘‘ paved 
the way for the despotic proceedings that Napoleon would af- 
terwards carry out with regard to Pius VII.” Unless we are 
to interpret this statement in a very loose sense, it savors of 
the post hoc ergo propter hoc argument. For Napoleon’s policy 
was born, not of Gallicanism, but of the Revolution; and he 
troubled himself very little, indeed, to justify his despotism by 
canonical precedent, or by appeals to political procedure under 
the house of Valoi§. 

Some portions of this work are not smooth narrative, and, 
consequently, not easy reading. The writer’s method of touch- 
ing on minor incidents interrupts the general flow of the story. 
But the reader will be amply repaid for this demand on his 
attention, by the acquaintance he gains with the complicated 
dealings of the various parties. Here and there, too, one may 
notice some vacillation in M. Salembier’s judgment of some 
phases and personages. For instance, he tempers his estimates 
of Clement VII. and of the successor of Alexander V., John 
XXIII., with a measure of mercy which he withholds from 
Benedict XIII., whose good faith seems to have been at least 
as strong, and whose géneral character was at least as credit- 
able, as that of John XXIII. Most writers agree rather with 
Von der Hart that, if in Benedict we have a “ lachrymabile 
exemplum,” John XXIII. offers a “‘ miserabile spectaculum,” and 
the latter showed no less hatred than the former for the direct 
successor of Urban’s successor, Gregory XII., whose noble con- 
duct M. Salembier worthily extols. 

The lesson of this great struggle, M. Salembier sums up 
with judicial moderation : 

An epoch of decadence, say some; a century of renaissance, 
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say others. A mixed period, we will say, like all the ages of 
history, but one in which the world-stream carried on in its 
troubled waters less gold than sand and slime. 

Those who expect to find in every period ot history an ever 
brilliant proof of the divinity and sanctity of the Church, are 
sometimes liable to cruel disappointments. At certain eras, 
the fact is clearer to the eye of faith than to that of reason. 

In a given age, even in a Christian age, we do not always 
find the Church showing herself in all her glory, without spot 
or wrinkle, as the bride of Jesus Christ. Still less do we find 
her as the Church universally venerated and obeyed. Rather 
must she be compared to the cloud, sometimes dark and 
sometimes light, which led the Hebrews in their journey 
towards the land of promise. 

The history of the Church, like that of her Divine Master, 
has a divine and a human side. At certain eras it is the 
former that shines forth ; in the age that we have studied the 
second is more in evidence. The earthly existence of the 
Society founded by Jesus Christ sometimes affords matter for 
criticism and furnishes a pretext for unbelief or strife; but 
belief in her divine authority surely stores up merit in the 
sphere of faith, and ever keeps a crown in reserve for the 
moment of victory. 


The Catholic historian who discharges his task in the spirit 
of M. Salembier is the man who provides the effective anti- 
dote to the poison distilled by hostile writers on ecclesiastical 
history; for, to quote the words of Leo XIII., “studied in this 
fashion, the history of the Church in itself affords a splendid 
and conclusive proof of the truth and divinity of Christianity.” 

A copious and partially classified bibliography is to be 
found at the end of the volume. The quality of this work, as 
well as that of the preceding numbers of the series, indicates 
that the editors of the International Catholic Library are do- 
ing an invaluable service to the Church in the English-speak- 
ing world, 

The International Catholic Truth 

CONTROVERSY. Society has issued-a new edition 

of McLaughlin’s Js One Religion as 

Good as Another? * under the editorship of the Rev. Dr. Lam- 
bert. The indifferentism which, nearly twenty years ago, Father 


* Is One Religion as Good as Another? Edited by Rev. L. A. Lambert, LL.D. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: International Catholic Truth Society 
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McLaughlin so ably refuted has not diminished since; so, his 
excellent little pamphlet is still a timely book. The editor has 
improved the original by supplementing to it some pages taken 
from the little book of similar scope, Does tt Matter Much What 
I Believe? by Father Otten, S.J. There is no doubt but that, 
to-day, when everybody reads, and almost everybody concerned 
is too busy, or too apathetic, to read large books on religious 
subjects, the short, well-written, popular tract is of much more 
service for the diffusion and defence of Catholic truth, than the 
great, formal, controversial, or theological tome, and it would be 
a superficial view of the matter to fancy that very much less 
scholarship and ability are required to succeed in the former 
than in the latter line of authorship. Besides possessing a 
thorough knowledge of Catholic theology, any one who under- 
takes to present it effectively to the non-Catholic world to-day 
must thoroughly understand the mentality to which he ad- 
dresses himself, and possess the knack of divesting doctrine of 
its technical clothing, and, without sacrificing accuracy, present 
it, with forceful logic, in popular language. 


No person has devoted himself with more success to this 
work than Father Otten, whose industrious pen now presents 
two new pamphlets,* nowise inferior to his former productions. 
The first one, Zhe Catholic Church and Modern Society, contrasts 
the respective positions of the Catholic Church and the various 
non-Catholic denominations, as effectual opponents of the na- 
turalism and all-dissolving scepticism of the age. The other 
booklet is a concise but complete exposition of the sacramental 
system and the part that it plays in Catholic life. Father Ot- 
ten, unlike too many former controversialists, understands the 
psychological fact that to attack directly a man’s cherished be- 
liefs is more likely to confirm his antagonism than to‘force him 
to surrender. 


The surest way to vanquish error is to present the truth. 
Father Coppens publishes a short historical sketch ¢ of the es- 
tablishment of the Reformation in Germany, Great Britain, 


* The Catholic Church and Modern Society. The Sacramental Liye o, the Church. By 
Rev. Bernard J. Otten, S.J., Professor of Philosophy in St. Louis University. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 

t The Protestant Rejormation. How it Was Brought About in Various Lands, By Rev. 
Charles Coppens, S.J. St. Louis: B, Herder. 
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Switzerland, and the Scandinavian Peninsula; with a brief 
glance at its fortunes in Ireland, France, and the Netherlands. 
He introduces his subject with a chapter on abuses in the 
Church. He shows how Gregory VII. brought about reform in 
his day; and, the inference is, in due time God would have 
brought about, through the medium of legitimate authority, a 
reform of the abuses that existed in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Therefore the disastrous rebellion of the Prot- 
estant reformers was not the work of God. Courteous and 
moderate in tone, Father Coppens ought to make an impression 
on non-Catholic readers. One is surprised that he has not 
strengthened his position, as he might easily have done, by 
precise references to non-Catholic historians; for Protestants will 
not accept, without challenge, an account of the Reformation 
from a Catholic pen; and the purpose of this little book is 
scarcely to convince sincere Catholics that Luther, Knox, Cal- 
vin, Henry VIII., and Elizabeth were enemies of the Church 
ef God. 


Under the guise of a tale,* the main characters and facts of 
which, the author assures us, have been drawn trom life, a lady 
with a facile pen, and a command of: good, easy English, re- 
lates the conversion of three High Church people—a clergy- 
man, a young lady, and a naval officer. Plot there is none, 
and the narrative is very loosely thrown together. The greater 
part of the book, and it contains about four hundred and 
fifty pages—consists of dialogue and conversation, in almost 
uninterrupted flow, in the course of which nearly every point 
of faith and practice on which the Catholic Church is in 
opposition to Anglicanism is persuasively defended and ex- 
plained. The writer is familiar with the prejudices and distor- 
tions which pervert the viewpoint from which Protestants regard 
Catholic doctrine and discipline. The naval officer’s conversion 
is brought about chiefly through his association with mission- 
aries during his sojourn on the Chinese station, where he has 
an opportunity to witness the heroic self-sacrifice of the mis- 
sionaries and the fruits of Catholic faith among their neophytes. 
In this portion of the story, which is richer in action than the 
other parts, as well as in her description of some domestic 


* Back in the Fifties. A Tale of Tractarian Times. By Elizabeth Gagnieur (Alba). 
Montreal: Sadlier. 
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scenes at home, the writer gives evidence that, had such been 
her purpose, she could have produced a tale that, through the 
interest of the narrative alone, would hold the reader’s at- 
tention. As it is, the book is of a kind to interest deeply and 
assist any person of culture who, from the outside, is turning 
a longing but uncertain look towards the Church. 


When there is only too much evi- 
SPIRITUAL LITERATURE. dence that we are witnessing a 

widespread decline of Christian 
faith, there is encouragement and hope in the fact that, on the 
other hand, there never has been, since the Reformation, such 
an interest as exists to-day in the great medizval saints and 
mystical writers of the Catholic Church, especially in St. 
Francis and his followers, in Thomas 4 Kempis, and the en- 
tire school of Mount St. Agnes. The scholarly edition of the 
entire works of 4 Kempis, issued by Dr. Pohl, of Bonn, has 
been eagerly welcomed. The demand for it has induced Dom 
Vincent Scully to prepare an English translation * of the vol- 
ume which consists of the Meditation on the Incarnation and 
the Sermons on the Life and Passion of our Lord. The great 
characteristic of these, as of all the writings of 4 Kempis, is 
a deep, tender, childlike love of our Lord. The translator, who 
has rendered his text into thoroughly idiomatic English, has 
enriched the volume with a highly instructive general and crit- 
ical introduction. 


The Dominican, Father Mézard, who knows his St. Thomas 
from alpha to omega, has produced, in Latin, two compact 
little volumes of meditations which, he may justly claim, form 
a compendium of the great Doctor’s teaching on religion and 
the ascetic life.t Father Mézard has searched all the works of 
St. Thomas for passages suitable for pious meditation and 
arranged them in the form of brief meditations for every day 
of the liturgical year. The words of the original are retained 
and, usually, references are given to the sources. Only one of 
the meditations—that on the Immaculate Conception—is not 

*A Meditation on the Incarnation of Chrest. Sermons on the Life and Passion of our Lord. 
By Thomas 4 Kempis. Authorized Translation from the Edition of Dr. Pohl. By Dom V. 
Scully. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


t Meditationes ex Operibus St. Thoma Deprompte. Auctore P. D. Mézard, O.P. Tom, 
I., II. Paris: Lethiellieux, 
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taken from St. Thomas. Needless to say, then, that there is 
not a line of empty phrase-making or fanciful futilities in the 
entire collection. Every sentence contains a thought which car- 
ries true to head and heart. 


Another treasure of the middle ages, that is now for the 
second time presented to English readers, is Zhe Dialogue of 
St. Catherine of Siena.* The Dialogue was dictated to her 
amanuensis by St. Catherine while she was in a state of ecstasy. 
Much of it, as may easily be guessed from the circumstances 
of its composition, is obscure and mysterious. Yet its general 
drift is perfectly clear. Catherine traces with a firm hand the 
way by which the Christian is to pursue righteousness and at- 
tain to God. With a profound knowledge of the human heart 
and of the conditions which prevailed in society during the 
troubled, distracted age in which she lived, she draws the pic- 
ture of the vices which she lashes. At other times she dis- 
courses with wonderful insight and fervor on the secrets of the 
spiritual life—prayer, obedience, the attainment of perfect love. 
Though a great part of these revelations were given with a 
special view to the deplorable state of society in ecclesiastical 
and general life that prevailed during the Great Schism, the 
Dialogue has, nevertheless, a permanent value, and will soon 
become a favorite with those who study it—for it is to be 
studied, not merely to be read. The translator has prefixed a 
short but sufficiently detailed sketch of St. Catherine and her 
times, which helps greatly to a proper understanding of the 
book. He has added, too, an edifying and touchingly reverent 
account of the death of the saint by an eye-witness. He has 
done his work with so much skill and good taste, that one is 
all the more surprised that he should have fallen into the mis- 
take of giving to the chapter on Catherine’s death a title which 
evokes profane and strangely foreign associations. 

Yet three other volumes of meditation, deserving of com- 
mendation, remain to be noticed. One is a new edition of the 
meditations translated from the Italian by the late Bishop Luck 
of New Zealand, chiefly for the use of religious.| The volume 
was highly commended, on its first appearance, thirty years’ ago, 


* The Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin Catherine of Siena. Translated from the Italian by 
Algar Thorold. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. From the Italian. Translated by the 
Right Rev. John E. Luck, O.S.B. New Edition. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
VOL. LXXXVI.—44 
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by Cardinal Manning, and has since become well known among 
many religious congregations. 


Another,* also from the Italian, contains twelve meditations 
on the Sacred Heart. The meditations are very suitable for 
use at public novenas or sodality meetings. 


Finally Zhe School of Death,t for which also we are indebted 
to an Italian author, consists of thirty meditations on death. 
Each meditation is developed with a view to inculcate some 
particular virtue or duty. The reflections are brief, pointed, 
and well arranged. 


No more timely book could appear 

DECISIONS OF, THE HOLY just now than one answering clear- 
SEE. ly, frankly, and fully, the question, 

What is the value of, and what is 

the obligation imposed by, pronouncements of the Pope and the 
various Roman congregations? The question in more specific 
form is, with increasing frequency, addressed by members of 
the laity to their spiritual guides, who, owing to the unsatis- 
factory treatment which the subject has received in many of 
our theological text-books, are frequently embarrassed to find a 
precise, accurate answer. A professor in the Jesuit seminary 
at Hastings, England, the Rev. Lucien Choupin, S.J., has just 
published a treatise{ which, for method, clearness, precision, 
and sincerity, leayes nothing to be desired. In the opening 
chapters Father Choupin deals with pronouncements which are 
infallible—the nature and scope of infallibility, its object, and 
the nature of the adhesion which the faithful must give to such 
teaching. He next proceeds to discuss the authority of such 
pontifical encyclicals and constitutions as do not share the guar- 
antee of infallibility, and consequently cannot demand an act of 
faith, properly speaking, in their contents. Yet these, he shows, 
impose on all the faithful a weighty obligation of another kind. 
As examples of this class, he cites the encyclicals of Leo 
XIII. He next examines the value of congregational decisions 


* Meditations on the Sacred Heart, From the Italian. By C. Borgo, S.J. New York: 


Christian Press Publishing Company. 
+ The School of Death. From the Italian. Translated by the Rev. George Elson, I.C. 


New York: Benziger Brothers. F 
t Valeurs des Decisions Doctrinales et Disciplinaires du Saint Siege. Par Lucien Choupin, 


Paris: G. Beaucheone. 
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doctrinal and disciplinary, with special consideration of the In- 
quisition and the Index. Here Father Choupin is conspicuously 
clear; and lays down the principles by which a good many 
difficulties, which are by no means satisfactorily treated by many 
writers, are disposed of. 

The dogmatic decrees of the Holy Office, he shows, may be 
confirmed in what is called the ordinary form. In that case 
such a decree remains an act of the congregation, and does not 
become an act of the Pope. If the decree is confirmed in forma 
specifica, by the Pope, it becomes an act of the Pontiff. Does 
it then become an act of the Pope speaking infallibly? It may, 
or it may not accordingly as the Pope does, or does not, ex- 
press his will to exercise his prerogative of infallibility. The 
sense of a doctrinal decision emanating from the supreme au- 
thority, but not guaranteed by the prerogative of infallibility is 
that it is prudent and safe (sur) to regard a given proposition 
as erroneous, etc., or, conformable to Scripture, etc., in the 
present state of science. Such a decision demands an internal, 
intellectual assent. Still it is not infallible nor irreformable. 
The truth or falsehood of the proposition in question is not set- 
tled. If, therefore, as rarely occurs, we find solid reasons in 
favor of a condemned opinion, or against one that has been thus 
approved, we are humbly and respectfully to present them to 
the competent authority which will duly weigh them, and, if 
necessary, may revoke its former ruling. 

_ Father Choupin does not offer any example of a congrega- 
tion or the supreme authority revoking an erroneous decision in 
this manner. But when, shortly afterwards, he proceeds to ex 
amine the case of Galileo—which he treats with perfect hon- 
esty, he applies the principles which he has Jaid down. 

Reviewing the famous case, he cites the text of the two 
condemnations—that of 1616 and that of 1633. The latter 
declares that the opinion that the sun is the centre of the uni- 
verse, and does not move from East to West, and that the earth 
moves, and is not the centre of the world, is contrary to the 
Holy Scripture. It afterwards designates this opinion as error 
and heresy. What is the value of this decree? It is useless, 
declares Father Choupin, to deny that the heliocentric theory has 
been condemned as heretical. Useless also to pretend that the 
Pope has not intervened in the act of condemnation. But he 
approved the decision only in the ordinary form; consequently 
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his infallible authority is nowise engaged in the question. The 
fact, then, is that both the tribunal of the Holy Office and that 
of the Holy Inquisition, Father Choupin says, were deceived 
in declaring that the Copernican system is false in philosophy 
and opposed to the Holy Scripture; it is neither one nor the 
other. It is true that these congregations derive their powers 
from the Pope, but even if they did act under orders from the 
Pope, his infallibility is not therefore compromised, since he 
confirmed the decisions only in the ordinary form, and not zm 
forma specifica. If this valuable distinction had always been 
kept in view by zealous apologists, opponents of the Church 
would not have been so frequently entertained with the spectacle 
of defenders of truth trying to prove that two and two do not 
make four. 

As Father Choupin observes, in conformity with, and in de- 
fense of, his own method against possible criticism, ‘“‘the best 
tactics to defend the Church is truth. The difficulty is neither 
to be disguised nor exaggerated. We must appreciate things 
at their just value.” In dismissing the subject he draws atten- 
tion to the fact that less than two hundred years after the 
condemnation, that is in 1822, the Holy See permitted to be 
printed in Rome books teaching that the earth moves round 
the sun; and the edition of the Index which appeared in 1835 
no longer exhibits in the list of condemned books those which 
teach the heliocentric theory. It is not to be expected that a 
Roman Congregation will explicitly admit that it has blundered. 
To do so would be the ruin of its authority. But when, with- 
in the comparatively short period of two hundred years, it re- 
verses its policy in deference to the unanswerable arguments of 
science, who can reasonably contend that Rome is the enemy 
of scientific progress ? — 

Father Choupin treats in detail the Syllabus of Pius IX. 
The history of that document is traced, and each of its propo- 
sitions explained by reference to the context of the pronounce- 
ment in which it first appeared—a method of interpretation 
which, in many instances, modifies considerably the apparent 
import of the proposition as it stands detached in the Syllabus. 
The author’s judgment on the doctrinal value of the Syllabus is: 


If we cannot say with certainty that the Syllabus is an ex 
cathedra definition, or that it is guaranteed in all its parts by 
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the infallibility of the Church, it is at least, without contra- 
diction, an act of the Sovereign Pontiff, a doctrinal decision of 
the Pope, authoritative in the universal Church, and, there- 
fore, entitled to the obedience and respect of all the faithful. 


It is to be regretted that this work is in French; an Eng- 
lish translation would, we are sure, be welcomed. 


Appreciating the educative value 
PROVERBS AND PHRASES. of 4 good collection of proverbs, 
“the wheat which remains after a 
whole world of talk has sifted through innumerable minds,” 
and offended by the vulgarity or indecency of much that is to 
be found in extant collections, the author of the present com- 
pilation® offers a book of proverbs to which no exception can 
be taken on the ground of impropriety. He has brought together 
a large number from various languages. But the collection is 
by no means complete. We miss many of the most sparkling 
gems of proverbial wisdom, not alone from foreign nations but 
from the vernacular. In compensation, there is a large number 
of popular quotations from classic authors, ancient and modern, 
which can hardly be ranked as proverbs, or even as proverbial 
sayings. 
A successful candidate for the de- 
LITERARY CRITICISM. gree of Doctor in Philosophy at 
the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington, has, with happy results, taken as the subject of his 
obligatory dissertation a point in the development of the early 
English drama.t The precise scope of his study is thus de- 
fined by himself: 


With a view of ascertaining one line of family resemblance 
(in the early dramatic forms, the liturgical drama, biblical 
cycles, and moral plays) I propose to indicate in the earliest 
attempts at dramatic expression in England the playwright’s 
effort to present on the stage the activity of the human 
faculties—reason, will, and perception—as seen in their moral 
bearing on the individual’s life in the light of medieval 
Christianity. 


An academic dissertation that will satisfy an exacting exam- 


* Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. By C.F. O'Leary. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
t Character Freatment in the Medieval Drama, By Timothy J. Crowley, C.S.C. Notre 
Dame, Indiana: Ave Maria Press. 
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ining faculty must avoid the picturesque, and devote itself to 
dry scientific analysis. Mr. Crowley has, however, triumphed 
over the limitations imposed upon him by the conditions which 
called forth his study, and has succeeded in presenting his sub- 
ject attractively, with a wealth of knowledge of the literature of 
and insight into his problem, so that he may be read not alone 
for instruction but also for entertainment. 


Among a collection of papers by Mr. Baldwin,* most of which 
have already appeared in The Atlantic Monthly or elsewhere, 
are four or five that are good examples of sound literary criti- 
cism of that old-fashioned type which, with good taste and a 
knowledge of life as well as of books, exhibited sound common 
sense, displaced now-a-days too frequently by crude psycholo- 
gising, or ambitious attempts at philosophic generalization. In 
‘*My Friend Copperfield” the question of whether or not Dick- 
ens is to be classed as a realist is ably discussed. The influence 
of Sterne in French literature Mr. Baldwin traces especially in 
Xavier de Mzstre’s delightful little story Voyage Autour de Ma 
Chambre. Essaying to determine what is the secret of John 
Bunyan’s undying power, Mr. Baldwin rejects the common opinion 
that Bunyan formed his syle on the Bible. Bunyan, he holds, 
did not form his style from books at all. 


In the last analysis, Bunyan’s style is as unliterary as pos- 
sible, as uninfluenced by literature, as true to the ways of 
common spoken speech—in a word, as oral as any that was 
ever put into a book. It is the speech ofa genius; but it is 
still common speech. It is common speech transmuted by an 
intense originality. As the artistic expressive instinct of 
other authors uses their literary inheritance in ways so indi- 
vidual as to show their own creative originality, so Bunyan 
used the popular oral inheritance. There is his originality. 
He used the common speech ; but he used it as it had never 
been used before. He talked like Tom, Dick, and Harry; 
but he talked as they could never dream of talking, in that he 
talked like himself. 


Are you among the aspiring throngs whose ambition it is 
to enter on the highly remunerative career of writing short 
stories for that munificent Mecenas, the popular magazine? If 
you are, then, in the language of the personal column, you will 


* Essays Out of Hours. By Charles Sears Baldwin. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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find it to your advantage to read Mr. Baldwin’s study on that 
form. 


A volume of Shakespearian criticism * which, on its first ap- 
pearance in 1870, received the high approbation of Edwin Booth, 
and yet never became as widely known as it deserved, is now 
republished. It is the Review of Shakespeare's Tragedy of Ham- 
let, by the late George Henry Miles. A poet and a dramatist 
himself, with the gift of eloquence and striking originality, 
Miles put all his powers, including his faculty for unbounded 
admiration and idealization, into this essay. For him Shake- 
speare is the prince of literature, and Hamlet is the child of 
Shakespeare’s predilection upon whom he lavished all the riches 
of his genius. Miles repels with scorn the theory that Hamlet 
was a weakling : 


There is never a storm in Hamlet over which the ‘‘ noble 
and most sovereign reason’’ of the young prince is not as 
‘‘ visibly dominant as the rainbow,’’ the crowning grace and 
glory of the scene. Richard isthe mind nearest Hamlet in 
scope and power; but itis the jubilant wickedness, the tran- 
scendent dash and courage of the last Plantaganet that rivet 
his hold on the audience ; whereas, the most salient phase of 
Hamlet’s character is his superb intellectual superiority to all 
comers, even to his most dangerous assailant, madness. 


With wonderful insight into the technique of the dramatic 
art, Miles reviews all the chief scenes and speeches of the 
tragedy, and marshals, in favor of his view, argument after ar- 
gument, till they assume a cumulative force which is almost ir- 
resistible. If sometimes one suspects that he discovers meanings 
in a situation, a phrase, or an ellipsis in the elaboration of the 
action—and, in his eyes, Shakespeare is never so elliptical as 
he is here—which seem to be read into the text, nevertheless, 
whatever opposite view one may have hitherto adopted, must 
henceforth justify itself against these arguments urged with so 
much eloquence. Let us hear him urge his theme on the crucial 
point of Hamlet’s seeming vacillation regarding the killing of the 
king: 

. With inimitable skill, the mighty dramatist details precisely 
the forfeiture of soul from which Hamlet, except in one wild 
tumult of delirious wrath, steadily recoils. Hamlet’s hands 
are tied by conscience and faith; Laertes has practically 


*A Review of Hamlet, By George Henry Miles. New Edition. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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neither; has a talent tor blasphemy; delights in daring the 
gods to do their worst ; would be glad to cut a throat in the 
church. Yet how pitifully dwarted is the son of Polonius be- 
side the son of the Sea-King! How he quails before the 
royal pair that in Hamlet’s grasp were powerless as sparrows 
in the clutch of an eagle! It seems as if Shakespeare had 
anticipated the demand for more dash in his hero, and pre- 
sented the type of a fast young soldier only to exalt the 
grandeur of the too misconstrued prince. ‘Those who point to 
Laertes’ prompt action to revenge his father’s death, in con- 
trast to Hamlet’s delay, forget that Hamlet’s father was 
thought to have died a natural death. Hamlet had no proof 
to verify his suspicions; his only witness was the Ghost ! 
Beside the measured, principled retribution of Hamlet, the re- 
venge of Laertes is vulgar, cowardly, and criminal; his ana- 
themas but the coarse mouthings of a school boy. 


Miles sees in Hamlet superb intellectual strength and a 
strong and tender conscience which guides the whole course of 
the prince’s conduct. And, he argues, the secret of the tragedy’s 
hold on men is that it mirrors forth the struggle between pas- 
sion and conscience, and the sharp antithesis between fate and 
providence; and throws across the action of life the deep shadow 
of the world to come. 


It is the only play of Shakespeare’s in which our interest in 
the central figure is compelled to extend itself beyond the 
grave. When Lear, Macbeth, or Othello dies, our connec- 
tion with them is dissolved; their mortality is the only 
thing that concerns us. Whereas, in Hamlet, we find our- 
selves gazing after him into that undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveller returns. . . . Hamlet is not 
directly on trial for the loss of his soul, but the question of 
eternal loss or gain is constantly suggested. The critical 
awe and popular love it (the play) never fails to awaken can 
only be attributed to that rare but sovereign charm with 
which the highest human genius can sometimes invest a re- 
ligious mystery. ‘There is a poetic compulsion that after the 
fatal defeat of so blameless a youth, after acareer of such un- 
exampled, unprovoked agony, there should be in distinct per- 
spective, the ineffable amends of a hereafter. 


There is more education in this book than is to be found in 
many specimens of what are called, through courtesy or bland 
presumption, courses of English Literature. 
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The past decade has seen innumer- 
THE WELDING. able novels and plays dealing with 
By McLaws. the Civil War. Some of them told 
their story dramatically and well; 
others painted memorable portraits of one or two of the great 
men of the period; there was at first a distinct purpose to lay 
bare the horrors of a slave-holding community from the North- 
ern viewpoint—and of late there has been a growing tendency 
to turn the other side of the shield and portray the more gener- 
ous and beautiful characteristics of the much-suffering South. 
To review, wide-eyed and open-minded, the whole stupendous 
problem ten—twenty years ago, would have been an impossi- 
ble thing; even now it is a thoroughly difficult matter—thrice 
difficult within the artistic limitations of the novel. Yet Miss 
McLaws has attempted no less a task, and has achieved it most 
creditably.* In the life-story and love-story of David Twiggs 
Hamilton—born son of a Georgia cracker, later page in Con- 
gress and captain in the Confederate army—we are face-to-face 
with conditions before and during the war. We listen to the 
memorable debates of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun; when, be- 
fore the Congress of 1849-50, ‘“‘the national skeleton, slavery, 
threatened to break from its confines” and blacken with its 
grim shadow the whole face of the land. 

It may be noted just here that Miss McLaws writes from a 
standpoint unique and particularly favorable to her purpose— 
the standpoint of one whose head is with the North and aboli- 
tion, but whose heart is unalterably loyal to the South. With 
infinite patience and admirable tact she traces the further tang- 
ling of the threads, the futile compromises, the rising fever of 
enmity on both sides of the line. David Hamilton was no “ fire- 
eater,’”’ with the wiser and saner heads of the South he ab- 
horred secession. Yet, when the blow was struck, he stood 
ready to shed his blood for Georgia. ‘‘ That is just the point 
whereon the North and the South fail to understand each other,” 
he writes to his Northern sweetheart. ‘‘ We, the people of the 
South, are citizens of our States, the Northern people are citi- 
zens of the Union.” To-day we see how this failure to under- 
stand brought about the inevitable dissolution ; and how, in the 
wisdom of God, the Nation was welded from the ruins of the 
Union. 

* The Welding. By Lafayette McLaws. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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The more personal side of the narrative is constantly inter- 
esting, and we heartily congratulate Miss McLaws on her work. 


The library of ascetical and mystical literature * which is being 
published by Herder, of St. Louis, is one which we recom- 
mend most enthusiastically and earnestly to priests. The vol- 
umes, from a material point of view, are tastefully and durably 
bound in leather; the paper is of the best; the type clear and 
the printing well-done. The publishers have spared neither 
time nor money in the production of the volumes, and surely 
they merit the financial support of those in whose interests the 
work is done. Moreover, the price is surprisingly low, when one 
considers the workmanship and the fact that the volumes are 
printed entirely in Latin. 

The matter of the books before us show that the library 
will embrace, as Cardinal Fischer in his preface states, the most 
valuable contributions to spiritual literature, with which every 
priest ought to be familiar. And there is special fruit, as the 
Cardinal continues, to be gained by reading these works in the 
Latin tongue. 

The two volumes already issued include the Memoriale Vite 
Sacerdotalis, by Claudius Arvisenet; the classical treatise De 
Sacrificio Misse, by Cardinal Bona; and the Manwuale Vite 
Spiritualis, by Blosius. The editor of the series, Father Lehm- 
kuhl, S.J., promises to publish in subsequent volumes treatises 
of St. Francis de Sales; Ven. de Ponte; St. Thomas Aquinas ; 
St. Theresa; and many others. 

Our thanks are due to the publishers for putting within our 
reach works of such special value, and again we recommend 
them heartily to every priest. 


A collection of familiar Irish songs and airs is presented in 
Irish Songst by N. Clifford Page, who edited the songs and 
arranged the piano accompaniment. The airs are both old and 
new; and modern Irish songs are included. 


* Bibliotheca Ascetica Mystica. Series OperumSelectorum quz consilio Card. Fischer 
denuo edenda curavit A. Lehmkuhl S.J. Memoriale Vite Sacerdotalis. Auctore C. Arvi- 
senet. De Sacrificio Misse. Auctore Cardinal Bona. MManuale Vite Spiritualis, continens 
L. Blosii Opera Selecta. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


tlrish Songs.. By N. Clifford Page. Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (23 Nov.): Francis Thompson is said to have been 
a “Catholic poet in a sense so complete and significant 
as the student of his life may find to be unique.” 
The Tablet is pleased to note the “noble and dignified ”’ 
attitude assumed by Zhe Dublin Review at this trying 
time. Another authoritative article from the Osserva- 
tore Romano is quoted as saying that “ even though there 
might be in Newman’s works some pages or sentences 
which were not absolutely in conformity with the mind 
of the Encyclical itself, it is altogether absurd to try to 
argue from this that Newman personally is condemned as 
a Modernist.” 

(30 Nov.): The writer of the Literary Notes speaks in- 
cidentally of the Catholic Encyclopedia as a work which 
may haply help to unite the scattered forces of Catholi- 
cism. By virtue of the latest Motu Proprio the Bibli- 
cal Commission now ranks as a new Roman Congregation. 
(7 Dec.): Quotes address delivered by Abbé Gaudeau to 
the Catholic Institute of Paris. He affirms that the re- 
cent Encyclical must be considered an infallible docu- 
ment. Gratification is expressed over the results of 
the Roman examinations; English-speaking students made 
an unprecedented record. The Roman correspondent 
states also that the elevation of Mgr. Kennedy to the hier- 
archy is a well-merited recognition of his zeal in raising 
funds for the American College. The College of Car- 
dinals has received two new members, both Italians, Mgr. 
Gasparri and Mgr. de Lai.—Newman, as a poet, is 
contrasted with the late Francis Thompson; the Cardi- 
nal is said to be the seer of faith; Thompson the singer 
of contrition. 

(14 Dec.): Rev. H. C. Castle, C.SS.R., contributes a sup- 
plementary study to Wiseman on the Sixth Chapter of 
St. John. The first steps in the beatification of Pius 
IX. have been taken at Rome. The processes of two 
other well-known servants of God have also been ad- 
vanced, Mother Barat and Ven. Mother Postel. The 
Silver Jubilee of Cardinal Rampolla’s episcopal consecra- 
tion was celebrated recently. The Bishop of Newport’s 
Advent Pastoral is given in full. It isan explanation of 
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the Encyclical, ‘“‘Pascendi Gregis.” All Catholics are 
urged to study their religion, for, the Bishop says, “It 
is a rare thing to find Catholics in these days who have 
any grasp of the length and breadth of their own re- 
ligion.” 

(21 Dec.): The cruise of the American fleet to the Pa- 
cific cannot fail to prove a magnificent object-lesson to 
the world of the strength and enterprise of the Ameri- 
can Republic. The death of the Very Rev. Wm. 
Canon Greaney is noted. 





The Month (Dec.): Rev. Sydney F. Smith’s article, entitled 


“The Revision of the Vulgate,” gives a brief history of 
the several revisions of the Vulgate and an exposition of | 
the principles on which the new revision will be carried 
out. It discredits the assertion of Rev. H. J. White, in 
his article on the Vulgate in Hasting’s Bible Dictionary, 
that Papal authorization for the revision of the Vulgate 
is intended to prevent private investigation for further 
improvement of the text. The article enumerates the 
different sources from which the material for the revision 
is to be drawn. It also mentions the fact, lately an- 
nounced, that Abbot Gasquet is President of the “ Re- 
visory Committee.” “A Comparative Study of Blessed 
Edmund Campion and Cardinal Newman,” by Rev. Tho- 
mas Wright, draws attention to characteristic features 
common to both lives. Thomas Dale, in ‘‘ Latent Ca- 
tholicism in Certain Oxford Writers,” claims that the 
writings of Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and Browning have 
been most influential in leading the thinking element of 
Protestantism into the Catholic Church. “ The Blessed 
Sacrament and the Holy Grail,” by Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, calls attention to the apparent impetus given to the 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament as a result of the 
legend of the Holy Grail. 











The Expository Times (Dec.): Prof. Sayce begins a new presen- 





tation of the archeology of the Book of Genesis. 
F, W. Lewis protests against what he calls the critical 
habit of comparing St. John’s Gospel with the Synoptics, 
to the disparagement of the former. He asks whether 
any one has as yet shown that the portrait of Christ 
given by the first three Gospels is complete, and main- 
tains that to make Mark a standard whereby to judge 
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the Gospel of John is a begging of the question. 
Gregory’s Canon and Text of the New Testament is re- 
viewed by Rev. James Moffatt, who finds in it very much 
of real merit and very little deserving of adverse criti- 
cism. The work is not written exclusively for scholars, 
nor burdened with quotations in foreign languages. 


International Journal of Ethics (Jan.): The Moral Development 


of the Native Races in South Africa, by Ramsden Balm- 
forth, states that the theological and moral concepts of 
a civilized people are apt to be meaningless to a race 
yet undeveloped, and consequently that successful mis- 
sionary propaganda demands a concomitant educational 
propaganda. John A. Ryan discusses the morality of 
Stock Watering. Stock Watering is typical of almost all 
the improper practices of corporations. It is typical, be- 
cause it is essentially an attempt to get excessive and 
unjust profits on capital. It has its origin in the greed 
that is not satisfied with reasonable returns. To this 
desire for excessive profits, is due all that is formidable 
or worth considering in the current opposition to cor- 
porations.———Chester Holcombe, compares Oriental Ethics 
with Western Systems.——Ira W. Howerth writes on 
the Social Ideal. : 











Le Correspondant (25 Nov.): An anonymous contributor describes 


the Sinn Fein agitation. M. Leblond is of the opinion 
that the success of France’s colonial policy in North Af- 
rica depends almost entirely upon the quality of educa- 
tion given the natives. For this reason he contends 
that it is the duty of the French government to give 
every encouragement to the missionaries who are the 
natural educators. M. Enlart’s Manual of French Ar- 
cheology is criticised most favorably by Louis de Som- 
merard. 

(10 Dec.): The Church is not the enemy of science, con- 
cludes Mgr. Mignot. She does not accept every un- 
fledged hypothesis; but she has never refused to recog- 
nize the attested discoveries of scientists. An account 
of the. life and works of Albert Sorel, the eminent dip- 
lomatic and political historian, is contributed by M. de 
Laborie. The necessity of instituting a sweeping re- 
form in the management of European libraries is the 
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theme of an article by A. Britsch——Feénelon Gibou 
criticises the recent report on the liquidation of the sup- | 
pressed congregations, made to the President of France. 
Its statements here and there are false, and, on the whole, 
the report is inaccurate. 

Etudes (5 Dec.): M. de la Taille has a picturesque critique of 
Modernism in his lecture upon the recent Encyclical. 
He rakes the philosophy of the Modernists with classi- 
cal allusion, and defends the Pope’s order for a return 
to St. Thomas’ philosophy, by pointing to the present 
revival of Gothic architecture. M. Sortais has a paper 
on Michael Angelo and the history of the artist’s tur- 
bulent relations with Pope Julius II. M. Paul Dudon 
has an article on the problem of recruiting the French 
clergy. 

(20 Dec.): A paper on the philosophical remains of the 
late poet, Sully Prudhomme, is the first in this issue. 
The article on Michael Angelo is concluded Most 
interesting to Americans is the review by M. d’Alés of 
the new Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. I. The writer finds 
no words strong enough to express his appreciation of 
the American enthusiasm which brought forward so mon- 
umental a work. ; 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Dec.): L. Leleu continues and 
concludes his article on ‘‘ Mysticism and its Relations with 
Ontology.” A. Godard gives a lively, running sketch of 
the history of the popes at Avignon. C. Huit begins 
a dissertation upon Platonism in France in the eighteenth 
century. In the course of a review of a work on the 
early life of Lamennais, by A. Feugére, Maurice Masson 
writes some sympathetic pages on the psychological and 
temperamental side of the personality of the ever-to-be- 
pitied Lamennais. M. Masson thinks that a remembrance 
of Lamennais’ early ill-health, his characteristic melan- : 
choly of soul, and his unsatisfied longings for personal af- 
fection is indispensable to an understanding of his later re- 
bellion. C. Dessoulavy reviews Mr. Campbell’s volume 
on Zhe New Theology with more tenderness than we have 
seen it treated by ary other opponent. He attributes the 
wide notoriety of the book largely to the rarity of the 
spectacie of a synthesis of liberal theology proceeding from 
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a minister of the Gospel, and he seems to indicate a sus- 
picion that Mr. Campbell, with deliberate choice, adopted 
the method of liberalizing theology in order to hold a con- 
gregation that would have melted away from him had he 
preached orthodoxy. G. Deltour reviews M. Chauvin’s 
work on The ldeas of M. Loisy on the Fourth Gospel. He 
takes M. Chauvin severely to task for his method and his 
bias. The only proper way to answer M. Loisy is, first to 
penetrate into his mind, and grasp the ensemble of his ex- 
egesis. It is futile to attempt to refute his conclusions 
by aligning against them a motley throng of opinions 
from various scholars. 

du Clergé Frangais (1 Dec.): The editor rejoices over 
the success of the past twelve years of the Revue, and 
its prospect for the future. M. Lepin examines, in 
detail, the narrative of the resurrection of Lazarus, with 
a view to proving that Loisy’s thoroughly allegorical in- 
terpretation is generally forced and frequently fanciful. 
L. Maisonneuve concludes his study of the theory 
of miracles, examining Le Roy’s ideas on their constitu- 
tion and apologetic value. He finds that Le Roy’s views 
on this matter do such violence to tradition and to phi- 
losophy that they are untenable. Le Roy’s errors spring 
from his Hegelian idealism. M. Maisonneuve thinks it 
unfortunate that Catholic thinkers should try to reconcile 
dogma with the “‘ dialectics, the autonomies, and the cat- 
egories” of Kant, which alone made possible the “ de- 
lirium”’ of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. J. Turmel 
criticises rather sharply the work of O. Blank on the 
teaching of St. Augustine on the Holy Eucharist. Tur- 
mel evidently thinks that the traditional explanations of 
St. Augustine’s apparent unbelief in the Real Presence, 
are disingenuous, if not dishonest. 














Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (28 Nov.): A. Baumgartner. S.J., 


contributes an article on the poet Joseph von Eichen- 
dorff apropos of the fiftieth anniversary of his death. 
He discusses his works and shows his influence in the 
development of Catholic literature in Germany. J. 
Bessmer, S.J. finishes his treatise on ‘‘ Docility of Faith.” 
H. A. Krose, S.J., discusses the results of the Ger- 
man census of 1905 with regard to religious confession. 
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While the Catholic population, in proportion to the Prot- 
estant, had increased very little since the founding of 
the empire, in the years 1900-1905 the Catholic propor- 
tion noticeably increased ; but this was due largely to im- 
migrants from Russia, Hungary, and Italy. Unfortu- 
nately many of these immigrants, who settled chiefly in 
Protestant parts, are being lost to the Church through 
zealous Protestant propaganda. Thus in the little king- 
dom of Saxony alone, since 1900, not less than 5,772 
Catholics have been induced to apostatize. Chr. Pesch, 
S.J., in “ The Conclusion of the Schell Affair,” points 
out in what doctrines Schell’s errors lay, and how these 
are to be avoided. 

(1 Jan.): H. J. Cladder, S.J., speaks of the Encyclical 
“* Pascendi’’ and Modernism, showing that the letter of 
the Pope does not impede the progress of knowledge, 
but rather the false philosophy on which Modernism is 
based. St. Beissel, S.J., in an article, ‘‘ Modern Art 
in Catholic Churches,” illustrates the favorable attitude 
always taken by the Church towards new forms in art 
and style corresponding to the taste of the ages. v. 
Cathrein, S.J.,in a paper on “‘ Protection of Animals and 
Christian Obligation,” answers accusations made by Prot- 
estant “Societies for preventing cruelty to animals.” 
J. Bessmer, S.J., has an article, ‘‘The word of God,” in 
which he discusses the errors and methods of the Modern- 
ists, and especially of Loisy. 

Pratique d’Apologétique (t Dec.): In the opening article 
M. Lebreton discusses the study of Christian origins. 
Against those who minimize the value, or fear the re- 
sults, of these historical inquiries, he maintains the ne- 
cessity and helpfulness of a thoroughly scientific investi- 
gation of the concrete facts on which Christianity rests. 
In the second part of the essay he deals with the ob- 
jection that we Catholics cannot study these questions 
calmly and impartially, because our deepest interests are 
too much bound up with their answers, and also be- 
cause our answer to every important question is deter- 
mined in advance. He grants that the orders issued by 
Church authorities sometimes call for sacrifices on the 
part of scholars, but he maintains that those sacrifices 
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are, in the long run, beneficial. M. Touyard gives a 
brief sketch of the times in which Amos lived, dwelling 
particularly on the political, social, and religious condi- 
tion of Israel. The second part of his article is a study 
of the prophet himself. H. Lesétre treats of the his- 
toricity of Samson and his adventures. 

(15 Dec.): M. Guibert develops an argument for the ex- 
istence of God from the scientific facts that the usable 
energy of the world is constantly decreasing, and that 
life has a beginning. M. Touyard concludes his study 
of the prophet Amos by a summary analysis of his teach- 
ing. A third article consists of a discourse delivered 
by Cardinal Mercier, at the University of Louvain, on 
the recent Encyclical and Philosophy. 











La Civilta Cattolica (7 Dec.): Contains the Latin and Italian 


Studi 


text of the ‘‘ Motu Proprio” of Pius X., upon the de- 
cisions of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, giving the 
censures and punishments decreed against those who dis- 
obey the prescriptions against the errors of the Modern- 
ists. A sketch of St. John Chrysostom viewed from 
1907—the fifteenth centennial of his death—and_in the 
light of the saint’s three great characteristics—his love 
of solitude, his hatred of dignity, and his wonderful 
preaching. “‘Modernistic Philosophy,” an examination 
of the philosophy of the Modernists, in which the writer 
states that ‘‘to Modernism—except by way of misnomer 
—is wrongly attributed the name of Philosophy or the 
epithet Philosophic.” 

(21 Dec.): ‘‘The War Upon the Catechism” is an at- 
tack upon the “ Masonic- Radical-Socialistic” movement 
in Italy to exclude the Catechism from the lay schools. 
“Nietzsche and Immorality,” an examination of 
Nietzsche’s Philosophy with reference to the “Study of 
the Moral Problem” treated in previous issues, 
Religiost (Sept.-Dec.): Professor Minocchi, the editor, 
announces the suspension of his magazine with this is- 
sue. Running through the seven years of its life, he de- 
scribes its aims, struggles, and the causes which have 
new induced him to withdraw it from the field. It has 
stood for progress in religious science, but with the ad- 
vent of the Encyclical ‘‘ Pascendi,” finding himself at a 
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loss to distinguish between what is modern and what is 
“modernistic,” he sees no alternative but dignified re- 
tirement. The present crisis of Catholicism in Ger- 
many is described—the history of the Schell affair; the 
Congress of Wurzburg; the crisis proper. 

y Fe (Dec.): The complete Latin text of the Encyclical 
“Pascendi” is followed by an explanatory article from 
the pen of L. Murillo. J. M. Aicardo writes of the 
religious poetry of Lope de Vega. Ruiz Amado con- 
cludes his discussion of the needs and reformation of the 
Spanish educational system. Pablo Pastells gives a few 
pages from the history of the sixteenth century struggle 
between the Spaniards and Portuguese over the Philip- 
pines. Pablo Hurnandez, in an article about the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from the Paraguayan Missions, 
clears the Portuguese minister, Carvalho, of the charge 
that he fathered the opposition to the Jesuits. Julio 
Furgds describes two relics of Moorish art discovered at 
a comparatively recent date—one the partly decipher- 
able epitaph of some dintingeished Moor; the other a 
handsome metallic vase. 




















Theologisch Practische Quartalschrift (Jan.): Rev. Albert Weis, 


O.P., contributes the first of a series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Christian Basis.” It is absurd to broaden the applica- 
tion of this term so as to make it incompatible with the 
idea of a church organization or system of doctrine, as 
many wish to do. “Christianity really exists only in 
the form of the Church and was never realized in any 
other way.” Rev. Georg Wagnleithner presents for 
catechists an outline of lessons from the catechism, with 
examples from the Holy Scriptures, for inculcating in 
the youth a love of purity. Dr. Vinzenz Hartl writes 
of the present-day exegetical questions in their relation 
to popular education. He sketches these questions briefly, 
with the solutions offered by Von Hummelauer. The 
present questions, compared with those which agitated 
men’s minds in the past, are far less weighty. B. 
Eyckmans, S.J., writes of an institution founded by the 
Jesuits in France and Belgium for the purpose of giving 
to workingmen a chance to make a short spiritual retreat 
under intelligent direction. 


























Current Events. 


The military system of France is 

France. not so popular as the advocates of 

efficiency would wish. In oppo- 

sition to the advice of the highest officers, and against the ur- 

gent recommendation of the Minister for War, the Chamber of 

Deputies has voted for the reduction of the period of military 

service for reservists. The motive of the members of the As- 

sembly was the desire to please their constituents; but the fact 

that a shortening of the term of service will please them is 
significant. 

The sentence passed upon M. Hervé, that he should be im- 
prisoned for a year and pay a fine, shows, however, that attacks 
upon the army are not to be made with impunity. Attacks 
upon religion may be made and no voice is raised in protest. 
The army and its discipline, however, are too sacred for a word 
to be said against them. Without discipline where would be the 
army? and without the army where would the country be? 
Safety still depends upon force. That this should be the case 
proves how little progress has yet been made. 

M. Hervé is not the only one who has made attacks upon 
the army. He is an outsider; within its ranks the same spirit 
has shown itself. In various regiments stationed in the south 
a number of soldiers manifested an anti-militarist spirit, shout- 
ing, “A bas l’armée,” they refused to obey and sang, after 
arrest, anti-militarist songs. They were sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment. How widespread this spirit is no one knows. 
Even in the schools it has made its appearance. The father 
of a boy has been allowed damages on account of the unpa- 
triotic teaching given by a teacher who was a follower of M. 
Hervé. 

It took six weeks to pass through the House of Deputies 
the Briand Bill for the devolution of Church property. The 
supporters of the Bill declared that its opponents acted in an 
obstructive manner; but the fact is that the bill is of such a 
confiscatory character that among even the Radical Republi- 
cans it is looked upon as dangerous to the rights of property ; 
and even their hatred of the Church could not persuade them 
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to support it. Consequently, the majority in its favor was only 
177. The Senate has not yet passed judgment upon it. 

Very little is heard of the promised social reforms which 
were so much to the front at the opening of Parliament. The 
imposition of an income tax, which formed an important part 
of this legislation, has proved so unpopular that other means 
of raising money have been adopted. 

The death of the Minister of Justice has led to the trans- 
ference of that Portfolio to M. Briand. The latter, however, 
while relinquishing the headship of the ministry of Education, 
still retains that of Worship—although, as the state connection 
with Worship has ceased, it is hard to see what room there is 
for such a ministry. 

What was hailed by some writers 
Germany. in the newspapers as the dawning 
of a new era of ministerial respon- 
sibility to Parliament has proved merely one of the political 
expedients rendered necessary by the continental system, which 
makes a minister depend upon the co-operation of a number 
of small parties. As a rule, these parties approximate some- 
what closely to each other in their aims and principles; but 
Prince Bilow’s d/oc is made up of extremists, who in internal 
affairs have almost nothing in common. The main rallying points 
are the external policy and a common hostility to the Catholic 
Centre and to the Social Democrats. The smothered hostility of 
certain spokesmen of the National Liberal party, one of the 
constituent elements of the 4/oc, having burst forth in outspoken 
criticism, Prince Biilow gave a clear intimation that he would 
resign if they did not come into line. This they have done 
after some little hesitation. All that has been recognized is 
the expediency for co-operation. Prince Bilow no more looks 
upon himself as responsible to the Parliament now than be- 
fore. This step forward has still to be taken, nor is there any 
immediate prospect of its being taken. 

The Prince’s hope for the success of his government, as he 
himself declared, is in being able to settle certain practical ques- 
tions by the mutual co-operation of parties opposed to one 
another in their principles. These principles they are not to be 
called upon to abandon. The Conservatives may remain Con- 
servatives, but must lay aside reaction—at all events for the pres- 
ent. Liberals must hold in check the excrescences which find 
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favor in the streets. The doctrinaire spirit must be laid aside ; 
self-renunciation practised; party egoism curbed. He looked 
forward to the combination of the old Prussian Conservative 
energy and discipline with the broad-minded Liberalism of the 
German spirit. While there would remain uplifted heads in 
Germany yet they would be anointed with a goodly drop of 
democratic oil. 

The practical questions upon which Prince Bilow hopes for 
agreement include proposals for the amendment of the laws of 
public meeting. Under the present law the police officer, the 
representative of the government, sits by the side of the chair- 
man of the meeting; and if anything is said which meets with 
his august disapprobation, by the simple expedient of putting 
on his helmet the meeting is dissolved. The new proposals rec- 
ognize the fact that all men, and not merely officials, are, ac- 
cording to the scholastic definition, rational animals, and should 
therefore be treated as such. It will not, if these proposals 
become law, be enough for the officer to put on his helmet, but 
he will have to open his mouth and give his reasons before 
the meeting is dissolved. But, as he remains the sole judge 
as to the goodness of these reasons, not much is gained. No 
step forward, however, is to be despised. While this relaxation 
of arbitrary action will please the Liberal element in the d/oc, 
the Conservative element is to be conciliated by the provision 
that only the German language is to be spoken at public meet- 


ings. This is looked upon as an outrage by the Poles, by the 


Alsatians and Lorrainers, and by the Danes on the borderland, 
and has caused a great outcry. 

Other proposals of the government include a mitigation of 
the existing savage and demoralizing law of /ése majesté, which 
imposes heavy penalties upon all who make remarks which are 
looked upon as derogatory to the Emperor or any member of 
his family, and encourages the odious practice of espionage. 
The Bourse laws which prohibit, and, in our opinion, rightly 
prohibit, certain practices of which Wall Street is fond, are to 
be altered in deference to the desire of dealers in stocks and 
shares. Certain social ameliorations are also promised. The 
main preoccupation of the government is to find the means of 
raising more money. The deficit of the past year and the 
plans for the increase of the fleet make this an urgent necessity, 
while the difficulty is so great that no satisfactory solution of 
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the problem has yet been found. The misguided persons who 
have apprehensions of the foreign policy of Germany feel some 
little consolation from this fact. 

The policy of Germanization of the alien races, which is the 
motive for allowing no other language except German to be 
spoken at public meetings, finds a more emphatic expression in 
the bill which has been laid before the Prussian Diet to expro- 
priate against their will, and to deprive of their lands, the Poles 
in Prussian Poland. This proposal has excited great resent- 
ment, not only among the unfortunate inhabitants of Posen, but 
also among the members of the same nationality in the Austrian 
Empire. These constitute in the Austrian Reichsrath a not 
uninfluential body, and their indignation was so great at what 
they compared to a medizval plundering raid, that they set 
aside all the rules and regulations of international comity which 
forbids the interference of one nation’s parliament in the affairs 
of any other country. A solemn protest was made against 
the proposed expropriation, in which not only Poles took part 
but the other branches of the Slavs—Czechs and Slovenes, 
Serbs and Croatians, Old Ruthenes and Slav Social Democrats. 
The discussion was ruled to be out of order; but, as the Slavs 
constitute the overwhelming majority of the population of Aus- 
tria, the indignation which is felt by so many may have an ef- 
fect upon the foreign policy of Austria and lead to a still fur- 
ther weakening of the Triple Alliance. 

With reference to France and Morocco Prince Biilow has in 
express terms recognized that the French government had no 
choice but to take the measures which it has taken in self-de- 
fence, and that no infringement had been made of the Act of 
Algeciras. On their part the declarations of the Prince are 
recognized by the French Press generally as satisfactory; but 
there are not wanting, however, some who express the desire 
that the deeds of ‘the Germans should be brought into fuller 
harmony with these declarations of their Chancellor, and attri- 
bute the troubles which have arisen in Morocco to the belief 
entertained by the Sultan that the Powers were divided—a be- 
lief based upon the action of certain German agents. 

The German Emperor’s visit to England and the warm wel- 
come which he received from not only the Court but the peo- 
ple have, in the opinion of the Chancellor, dissipated the cloud 
of misunderstanding which, for so long a time, has thrown its 
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shadow over the relations between the two countries. The re- 
sult of this visit and of the other visits which have been made, 
and of the agreements which have been entered into, afford 
strong grounds for the hope that peace is well secured for an 
indefinite period. There are always possibilities of war—but 
there is no probability of a European war in the near future. 

The enlargement of the ship-building programme, of which 
mention was made last month, has by no means satisfied the 
wishes of the German Navy League. It has published an ap- 
peal for a still greater increase, an appeal which has met with 
the condemnation not merely of members of the Centre, but 
also of the Conservative Right. A still more important blow 
has been dealt to the League in consequence of the election of 
General Keim to the office of President. This election has led 
to the resignation of the head of the Bavarian branch, the heir 
to the throne, Prince Rupert. Large numbers of Bavarians who 
were members of the League have followed the Prince’s exam- 
ple. In Baden also there have been numerous secessions with 
the approval, it is said, of the Grand Duke. It was General 
Keim, it may be remembered, who took, in the last general 
election, aggressive action against the Catholic Centre and tried 
to raise the furor Protestanticus. Numerous secessions were 
threatened at the time, but a compromise was made by which 
these secessions were averted. The election of the offending 
general has re-opened the whole question. It is rumored that 
the Emperor himself is against the general. If this should be 
the case his retirement might take place, and the dissolution of 
the League be avoided. The influence which the Navy League 
possesses is all against the maintenance of peace; for this rea- 
son no great regret can be felt that this influence should suffer 
diminution. In the opinion of some of the North Germans, too, 
the Navy League has gradually become pernicious, inasmuch 
as it incites the North and the South against each other, and 
persistently fosters mistrust abroad. Its agitation was the source 
of the constant irritation which threatened to put Germany at 
enmity with the whole world. 

The second trial of Herr Harden has resulted in the rever- 
sal of the judgment of the lower Court. The evidence given at 
the second trial seems to have made it certain that Herr Har- 
den was mistaken both in regard to the practices of the ac- 
cused and of the existence of a Camarilla. 
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In several important respects mat- 
Austria-Hungary. ters have gone well with the Dual 
Monarchy. The Treaty which 
regulates the commercial relations between Austria and Hungary, 
which, as has been already mentioned, has been concluded be- 
tween the two governments, has now received the necessary 
sanction of the two Parliaments, and this long-standing subject 
of contention will be no longer a matter of controversy. That 
Hungary should have acquiesced in an arrangement by which 
an increased quota is paid by her towards the common ex- 
penses, and which perpetuates the dual system against which 
the Independence Party now ruling has for so long set itself, 
seems to indicate a return to saner and more moderate counsels. 
The adoption of this wiser course towards Austria may, how- 
ever, be due to the results of the attitude which the Magyars 
have taken towards the Croats and the other non-Magyar races. 
It was only by a manceuvre that the bill ratifying the treaty was 
got through the Hungarian House. The obstructive tactics 
adopted by the Croats rendered a full discussion impossible. 
The Croats have been led to take this course on account of 
the oppressive measures to which they have been subjected— 
measures which they claim are a breach of the compact under 
which, since 1868, the relations between the two nationalities 
have been regulated. The Hungarian Premier has declared his 
intention of crushing all opposition, and has threatened to dis- 
solve the Croatian Diet over and over again until he succeeds. 
Accordingly, when the Diet met in the middle of December, 
before it could proceed to business, the Ban, amidst cries of 
**Down with the Magyar lackey,” read a Royal Rescript dis- 
solving the Diet. Thus a new conflict has been inaugurated. 
Meanwhile the Universal Suffrage Bill, to introduce which the 
present Hungarian Ministry was formed, is still withheld. The 
fact is, the Magyars are more intent upon securing and main- 
taining their own supremacy than upon anything else; and yet 
they desire to be looked upon by the world as the choice de- 
fenders of liberal institutions, and are deeply grieved when, in 
the light of their own actions, their claim is questioned. 
Nationalist passions are also rife in the Austrian Parliament. 
Obstruction is regarded as a legitimate way of proceeding and 
has been practised by a group of Ruthenians. Balked by an 
ingenious ruling of the President, the indignation of one ef 
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their number was so great that, having broken his desk in two, 
he hurled half of it at the head of the offensive ruler. Sad to 
say the missile grazed the skull of one friend and struck the 
temple of another, missing the President altogether. The session 
of course was closed, and great shame expressed that such a 
scene should have been possible in an Assembly which was the 
first to be elected by universal franchise. 

In view of these quarrels between the various races, which 
have lived for so long side by side under the same ruler and 
yet in constant conflict, the question cannot help arising why 
no force strong enough to bring about unity has been found. 
And when this country’s (America’s) unity is considered—a 
country so much larger in extent and so much greater in popu- 
lation, with a larger variety of races within its bounds—a further 
question arises: What is the cause which has produced a more 
perfect union in the one case than in the other. 


The Third Duma still exists, and 
Russia. as it has proved itself amenable 
to the government’s control there 
seems to be no immediate prospect of its dissolution. The 
supporters of the government have had the distinguished honor 
of being invited by M. Stolypin to a reception as a token of 
mutual confidence and in recognition of the fact that both he 
and they were the creatures of the autocrat, from whom all 
authority flowed, and upon whom their existence depended. 
These principles seem to be accepted by the majority. This is 
the way constitutional government is understood in Russia. 
There is, however, an opposition which does not accept these 
principles, but this opposition is, in the eye of the government, 
made up of revolutionists. 

Acquiescent as is the Duma, it has not been without its 
scenes. One of the members, who by a mere J/apsus lingue 
compared M. Stolypin’s neck-tie to the Mouravieff collar, mean- 
ing thereby to indicate an analogy in their respective methods 
of combating revolutionary excesses, was suspended for the 
maximum number of sittings. The rage of the Right was so 
great as to make them storm the rostrum. Comparisons are 
drawn in the press between the rowdyism shown by the Ex- 
treme Right and the orderly behavior of the Extreme Left. 

The trial of the ex-Deputies who signed the Viborg mani- 
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festo may, perhaps, have had a moderating influence upon the 
members of the existing Duma. Sic transit gloria mundi. The 
autocrat’s power, it is evident, is not yet abolished. Although 
seventeen months had elapsed since the meeting at Viborg, 157 
members of the first Duma were arraigned for inciting the popu- 
lation of Russia to disobedience and resistance to the law. The 
accused declared that they had acted in obedience to their 
solemn duty to the nation, as a protest against the sudden 
brutal dissolution of the Duma. With the exception of two, 
all the accused were convicted and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment and the loss of all political rights. 

The trial of the ex-members of the first Duma is only one 
of many trials which have been taking place in Russia. Muti- 
neers at Vladivostock, inciters of pogroms at Kieff, members of 
the second Duma accused of being implicated in a plot against 
the Tsar, the General commanding at Port Arthur, have all 
been brought to the Bar. 

The bureaucrats have arrived at the conclusion that the reve- 
lution is at an end. The present régime, with its subservient 
Duma, is to be consolidated by the aid of the army and the 
police. Hopes are entertained that the peasants have given up 
any aspirations after self-government. So bright is the pros- 
pect in bureaucratic eyes, that steps in a backward direction, 
of a still more absolute character, have been taken; and it is 
feared that still more will be taken. The school organization, 
which was formed in Poland immediately after the October 
manifesto for the purpose of enabling Polish children to receive 
instruction in their own language, has been dissolved by the 
Governor-General of Warsaw. This despotic act was unpro- 
voked. During the two years it has been in existence 30,000 
children have been educated at the schools of the organization, 
and it had been the means of fostering a feeling of confidence 
and hope of just treatment. These hopes are now dashed te 
the ground. 

Finland also is again in dread of an assault upon her re- 
cently restored rights. Rumors have been about that the pres- 
ent governor is to be recalled, on account of the too great re- 
gard which he has had for these rights. So far, however, noth- 
ing more has been done than the appointment of an aider and 
abettor of the notorious Bobrikoff as Deputy Governor-General. 
It is said that under pretext of manoeuvres an army corps is 
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to be sent into the Duchy. And so the Finns are, with good 
reason, becoming anxious. 

On the field of politics many surprising changes take place. 
That Russia and England should join their diplomatic forces, 
and that this combination should be in support of a constitu- 
tional régime in Persia, in opposition to its hitherto absolute 
ruler, is perhaps as remarkable an event as has ever taken place. 
But this is what the last few weeks have witnessed. For some 
little time a constitutional government has been established; 
the Shah, however, does not find it at all to his tastes. It 
limits him in many ways, particularly in his pleasures, which 
are of such a character as would not bear description. Accord- 
ingly, he attempted a coup d’etat, but, unfortunately for him, he 
has no army, and could only array in support of his efforts a 
number of hooligans and roughs. Strange to say the love of 
liberty has permeated through and through the inhabitants of 
Persia, and all the force of the country is on their side. The 
Shah, however, seems to have entertained hopes of Russian sup- 
port. Perhaps in former days he would have received it. But, 
in consequence of the recent agreement with Great Britain, the 
two countries were bound to act in unison, and their common 
action was in support of the now-established constitutional ré¢- 
gime. Hence the efforts of the Shah proved futile, and Persia 
still possesses a constitution. 




















THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


HAT is the outlook for religious journalism? In answer tothis question 

the Sunday-School Times publishes the following summary, indicating 

the importance of the religious paper in the past and what it is likely to be 
in the future: 

Twenty years ago there were 581 religious periodicals in the United 
States; this year (1907) there are 804; 36 of the 804 have an average circu- 
lation of 100,000 or over. Of this 36, it is possible to trace, from published 
reports in N. W. Ayer & Son’s American Newspaper Annual, the varying 
circulations of 26 during the last few years. The total number of religious 
papers to-day is almost half as large again as it was twenty yearsago. The 
100,000 class to-day is nine times as large as it was twenty yearsago. The 
largest circulation to-day is seven times as large as the largest of twenty 
years ago. These facts do not look as though the field of the religious pa- 


per had disappeared yet. But the total number of religious papers has been © 


slightly decreasing in the last five years. 

We can set it down that religious papers are not in the business of enter- 
tainment, though many legitimate secular papers are. The religious paper 
can make little appeal to the lighter or the purely secular side of people’s 
interests and sensibilities; in any such attempt it is wholly outclassed by the 
journalism that finds a chief field there. The religious paper has a clear 
title to the field of the deepest interests of men and women. And this field 
will go out of existence when the art of reading and the kingdom of God are 
done away with. Not before. 

* * * 

Miss Valfrid Palmgren, the young Swedish woman who spent three 
months in this country in the study of American libraries, is taking back a 
most enthusiastic report of ourcirculating system. She was sent here by her 
government, leave of absence having been given to her for the purpose 
from the Royal State Library at Stockholm, where she is assistant librarian. 


The voracious readers of the latest novel, whether good or bad, should 
stop to think at times on the folly of their conduct. Perhaps the following 
description from a keen critic may assist the chronic novel readers to do 
some beneficial thinking for their own mental improvement. The criticism 
is taken from the New York Evening Post of June 15, 1907: 

Sentimental novelists would not know what to do without the weeping 
heroine, but in French fiction the weeping hero has the place of honor. 
This may be partly due to classical tradition; for even the vomancier of the 
Boulevards remembers pius A/neas and the oft-repeated sic fatur lacrimans. 
Yet in most cases the tears of the hero are not manifestations of distress, nor 
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even of emotion. They are merely part of the dramatic setting, like the 
.ocal color of a magazine story. Some situations in French fictien do, in- 
deed, make the plentiful use of tears seem not too unnatural. In Daniel le 
Sueur’s last novel, for example, the reader can but sympathize with the 
group of weeping men who gather at the Morgue in search of a friend who 
had been stabbed in the back. But even this masculine emotion is often 
self-conscious and hysterical; as when the afflicted person calls attention to 
himself by exclaiming, se p/eure ; or when, like the distressed villian in one 
love story, he begs the heroine to notice that he is shedding tears. 

The thousands who have read Octave Feuillet’s Romance of a Poor 
Young Man will recall the scene when the hero’s hard-hearted father, at the 
death-bed of the hero’s mother, relented, ran to her, and, with heart-rending 
sobs, pressed the poor, martyred body to his breast. The poor young man 
himself underwent hardships without a tear, but cried at trifles. He wept 
when he ate a crust of bread which his sister gave him. When the rich hero- 
ine was about to be married to the wrong man, the hero retired to his room 
and mopped his eyes with a handkerchief which had once belonged to her. 
He did not shed tears when he fell into the lake and was nearly drowned, nor 
when he broke his arm; but when his incognito was discovered, and he was 
forsaken by the young woman, he declared: ‘‘I fell on my knees before the 
place where she had stood, and then, striking my forehead on the marble, I 
wept, I sobbed like a child.” 

Gaboriau, who professed to admire Spartan virtues, was nevertheless 
compelled to turn on the water-works frequently. In one stirring story, 
when the disguised detective discovered the heroine trying to poison herself 
with charcoal fumes, great tears rolled down the good man’s cheeks, as he 
murmured ina choking voice— The heavy father in the same novel, who was 
also a count, was surprised by his daughter when his eyes were filled with 
tears. Her surprise must have been greater than his, however, for she saw 
tears, great tears, which, flowing along his dyed beard, became tinted, and 
fell like drops of ink upon his shirt-front. 

There are, of course, French novelists who do not appreciate the beauty 
of emotional display. Their characters show restraint; the authors do not 
feel the pulse of the people. But there is one author, little known to most 
Americans, Jules Mary, whose tales of murder, love, and madness are very 
affecting, not to say harrowing. After reading one of them, we instinctively 
wipe our eyes, or brush imaginary tears from our shoulder or coat-sleeve. A 
trap is laid by the author. His characters, when they first appear, are not 
such as should be moved easily; yet before the dénouement is reached they 
are, toa man, weeping. No oneescapes. There is the wicked nobleman in 
Un Mariage de Confiance. We are lulled into security as we read about him 
in the opening chapter: He burst into a sonorous laugh which uncovered his 
gums and a row of teeth white as milk, pointed as those of a cat. Butin the 
second chapter we find him weeping because the heroine is pretty. The 
- matter-of-fact Dutch husband, who is the successful rival of the wicked no- 
bleman, finding that the latter has made love to his wife, rolls on the carpet 
at the feet of his father-in-law, his strength exhausted, needing to weep but 

not being able, sobbing without tears, until at length, moisture appearing in 
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his eyes, he cries like a child. There also is the heroin Un Coup de Revoi- 
ver who had one of those robust natures peculiar to mountainous regions. 
The reader had hoped that his low voice might not be one which trembled 
with emotion; but it was not to be. Indeed, in his case, weeping seemed to 
be a very upheaving process—probably because of his robustness. Fre- 
quently, a contraction compressed his throat and prevented him from speak- 
ing. He saw the woman he loved subjected to severe cruelty, but he did not 
whimper. When, however, she afterwards called to him and said: ‘‘ Weep 
not, you shall have these flowers,” he felt a stifling sensation mount from his 
heart to his throat. His clenched hands beat the air, and he rolled on the 
floor, crying with a hoarse voice. 

The juge d’ instruction, who in real life is a prosaic, unfeeling person, is 
the very Niobe of French fiction. In one story such a magistrate, while en- 
gaged in uncovering a crime, discevers that his fiancée’s relatives are impli- 
cated. First, his emotion was so strong that he was forced to sit down; sec- 
ond, he was oppressed by the tears of joy which mounted to his eyes; and, 
third, his voice trembled so that he could not speak; and at length a sob in- 
terrupted him; he bit his lips till the blood came, clenched his fists until the 
nails pierced the palms of his hands. 

In English novels a wan smile expresses grief; a supercilious curl of the 
lip, showing his even teeth, denotes anger; a sardonic laugh is the sign of 
villany. Butin French romances, when hero or heroine, detective or crimi- 
nal, Pelish count or Irish governess, begins to speak in a broken voice, or 
there is a sign of tears, let the reader go to a safe spot and prepare for the 
worst. M. C. M. 


* * bd 


Some little while ago, at a meeting of the Philothea Society, held at the 
home of Mrs. Schuyler Neilson Warren, New York City, Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier read one of her essays, ‘‘ The Choice of Books,” first published in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD of October, 1906. Miss Repplier explained that not only 
had the pressure of work made it difficult for her to prepare something new, 
but also, as a friend assured her, ‘‘ because a thing is published it does not 
follow that it is read.” The latter remark may be, in a measure, humer- 
ous, but it is also, unfortunately, a luminous commentary on the lack of 
appreciation and study by Catholics of good Catholic literature. 

If the Philothea Society, which is doing praiseworthy work in this direc- 
tion, succeeds in arousing Catholics to a practical appreciation and support 
of representative Catholic writers, among whom Miss Repplier is a worthy 
type, it will have achieved a glorious and fruitful work for God, for the 
Church, and for souls. 

Reading the essays of Agnes Repplier, with their wide range of subjects 
—literary, esthetic, dramatic, social, political—one is led to realize what is 
so often forgotten in a non-Catholic country, 7. ¢., that the Catholic Church 
is Catholic, universal in the most comprehensive sense of the term; that she 
is the Mother and Protector not only in the theological domain of faith and 
morals, but of truth and beauty wherever found. This is brought home to 
one in the essays of Agnes Repplier. She is essentially Catholic in every- 
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thing that she writes. An inspiring example, both in heart and intellect, of 
Catholic culture, with its notes of beauty, distinction, and universality, she 
is ever fortiter in re, suaviter in modo, possessing a critical faculty keenly 
refined, and a saving grace of humor. 

Perhaps the most apt appreciation we may make of Miss Repplier’s work 
is to turn ene of her own literary criticisms upon herself: 

We realize at once the charm of a Catholic atmosphere, unfretted by 
dispute. To what but Catholicism do these stories owe their inspiration? 
What else gives them their grace and sweetness? Yet they are guiltless of 
argument, and wholly unconcerned with the theological convictions of their 
Protestant readers. Rather do they seem to take for granted that the read- 
ing world is as Catholic as themselves; and it is this intimate directness of 
speech, this smiling disavowal of complications, which makes them so perfect 
of their kind. It is the attitude of the old chroniclers, Froissart and Philip 
de Commines, who are never hostile and argumentative like modern his- 
torians, because they take no count of opposition. It is with a perfect 
sureness of touch, a serene certainty that admits no shadow of disaffection. 

Thus in her essay, ‘‘ The Choice of Books,” she writes of the delightful 
stories of Mr. Henry Harland. To make such a criticism of another is to 
merit it, in an eminent degree, for oneself. 
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